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WAR first fatal blow shall have fallen on Sardinia. But the 


y= little surprise will be felt, by thoughtful observers 
of the recent course of events, at the deplorable news 
brought by the telegraph from Turin. The utter insin- 
cerity of the negotiations which have been pending had 
become only too certain before the failure of the last English 
proposition and the delivery of the Austrian ultimatum. 
The terms suggested by our Government as a final attempt 
to avert the threatened war may not improbably have con- 
tributed to hasten the catastrophe. To reject a proposal for 
a general disarmament previously to the meeting of the Con- 
gress was tantamount to declaring that the question had 
passed from the domain of diplomacy to that of the sword, and 
it is probable that Austria would justify the step she has 
taken on the ground of the hopelessness of arriving at any 
peaceful solution. 

It is not a matter of the first importance to apportion 
the blame of the imminent conflict between the contending 
parties. France and Sardinia may avail themselves of 
the plausible pretence that they accepted the terms which 
Austria refused to submit to; and if there had been 
any reason to believe that the assent of France to a 
general disarmament was given in good faith, a heavy 
responsibility would rest on Austria for having plunged 
Europe into a war of which no one can foresee the end. 
Yet few will think that Austria was unreasonably suspicious 
in doubting the sincerity of the Emperor of the Frencu ; 
and if the guilt of precipitating the conflict is to be charged 
now, as in most other cases, upon the country whose prepa- 
rations were most-advanced, the greater crime of having suc- 
eessfully conspired: against the peace of Europe is monopo- 
lised by the Sovereigns of Frauce and Sardinia. The only 
judgment which Englishmen will be disposed to pronounce is, 
that such a war isa great public crime, and that no sympathy 
is due to any of the parties to the quarrel. There has, per- 
haps, never been a conjuncture when neutrality was so 
plainly the duty and the interest of this country. We have 
no reason to desire the victory of either side. If Austria 
should succeed in trampling down the one constitutional State 
of Italy, and in riveting the chains of her alien subjects, 
she would scarcely look to England for congratulation. If 
French legions should again overrun the plains of Lombardy, 
we cannot be ex to rejoice in the revival of the aggres- 
sive policy by which the first NapoLEon compelled us to sacri- 
fice so much blood anil treasure in resisting his encroachments 
and accomplishing his downfall. All the belligerents may rest 
assured that England has no sympathy for any of them. The 
part of this country is clearly to stand aloof, and not to 
throw the weight of her sword into either scale until it can 
be seen from which side the equilibrium of Europe is most 
seriously threatened. The paramount duty of our Govern- 
ment is to put the forces of this country in a position to 
intervene with, decisive effect, if events should unfortunately 
force us to take part in the quarrel; and if Lord Dersy 
hopes to avert the condemnation which his factious disso- 
lution at such a crisis deserves, he must be prepared to meet 
the new Parliament with a good account of what he has 
done during the interregnum to forward the warlike pre- 
parations which not even a position of neutrality will enable 
us safely to postpone. 

It is almost as idle to speculate on the events which the 
telegraph may announce within the next few days as to 
moralize on the wickedness of the policy which has sacrificed 
the peace of Europe. There can be little doubt that the 
news of the Austrian ultimatum will have set the forces of 
France in immediate motion. ‘The term of three days 
which Count Gyunat has allowed before the commencement 
of actual hostilities, has no doubt been calculated so as’ to 
preclude the arrival of French reinforcements before the 


race will be a close one. From Toulon to Genoa, and 
thence by railway’ to Turin, is a distance which may 


be traversed by an army in a very short time; and. 


if the Sardinian troops can only delay the overwhelming 
forces of Austria by a few days, the opposing armies of 
the real principals in the quarrel may stand face to face 
before the Sardinian army can be effectually crushed. The 
alternative of a submission on the part of Piedmont to the 
terms of the ultimatum, is scarcely to be regarded as a possi- 
bility. A temporising answer would certainly fail to delay 
the attack, and an unqualified promise to disband the volun- 
teers who have been collected from all parts of Italy would 
destroy at one blow the schemes of aggrandisement which 
have been so long cherished at Turin, and would be attended 
with dangers only less formidable than a single-handed 
encounter with the Austrian vanguard. Nor can we attach 
much value to the bare possibility that, in the interval 
between the utterance of the menace and the period assigned 
for its fulfilment, the remonstrances of friendly and neutral 
Powers may have availed to delay the movement of the 
Austrian armies. We fear we can regard the recent news 
in no other light than as an announcement that the die is 
irrevocably cast, and that war has already commenced. The 
only satisfaction which remains to us is in the reflection that 
no share of the responsibility rests upon England, and that, 
whatever the unseen issues may be, we can scarcely be 
dragged into the vortex of war until we have had time to 
prepare for a conflict in which, if we should be forced to 
intervene at all, it must be with an energy worthy of the 
resources and the spirit of the country. 


THE LATE, PARLIAMENT. 


HE late Parliament will not occupy a conspicuous place 
in history, but its shortcomings are owing to accident 

and to the faults of individuals rather than to the character 
and position of its members. If it had suited the purpose 
of any one leading statesman to be bold, honest, and straight- 
forward, the House of Commons would have followed him 
with all the unanimity which once acknowledged the well- 
earned supremacy of Prirr or of Pret. Quibbling, tricky, 
insincere, blind to public opinion and greedy of popularity, 
mistaken in calculation, and yet more utterly wrong when 
selfishness mistook itself for impulse, the orators, the 
Ministers, and the leaders of Opposition successively rejected 
the all but articulate demand of the country and the House 
for manly, bold, and intelligible guidance. A true states- 
man would have recognised the advantage of an un- 
pledged Parliament, consisting of candidates who had 
only been compelled to swallow a barren formula with 
reference to t transactions. The constituencies, in 
affirming the policy of the Chinese expedition, or rather 
of the Crimean war, had left their representatives at liberty 
to obey their own consciences in all questions of forei, 
policy and of internal administration. Notwithstanding the 
anarchy of parties, there was never less disposition to trip u 
by unfair means any Government which possessed in itse 
any intrinsic stability. Lord PaLmerston might have reigned 
for an indefinite period if he had acted with ordinary prudence, 
and when Lord Dersy succeeded, his Cabinet was regarded 
with something more than toleration. Even Reform, though 
almost unanimously deprecated as a nuisance and a fraud, 
might have been settled, with comparatively little evil to the 
country, if the House of Commons could have found an honest 
leader. Mr. Disraett displayed his characteristic felicity in 
devising the only imaginable measure which could not pos- 
sibly pass a second reading. 

It is true that the House was guilty of more than one 
factious vote, including the decision which unhappily proved 
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fatal to its existence, The excuse for its errors is to be found 
in the cabals and the cowardice of the statesmen who ought 
to have been in advanee of the multitude. When the com- 
manding officers are ignorant or negligent of their duty, 
the best regiments in the service may be clubbed on parade. 
The petty meanness of the tactics which determined the 
fortunes of conflicting parties was recorded with unconscious 
accuracy at the London Tavern, by the most inveterate of 
Parliamentary intriguers. “I kept the Ministers in,” said 
Lord Joun RussE.x, “ when their India Bill was about to be 
“ defeated, and I cannot be expected to dry-nurse them for 
“ever.” Every reader of a newspaper knows that in 1858 a 
victory over the Government would have restored Lord 
Pa.merston to office, and that in 1859 Lord Joun 
was eager for a crisis, because he hoped that he had stolen a 
march on his hated rival. It is disagreeable to discharge the 
necessary duty of describing the trickery which conspicuous 
politicians find it not impossible to practise. 

The most important legislative measure which was carried 
through the late Parliament was the transfer of the Indian 
Government from the Company to the Crown. Lord 
Patmerston took advantage of a temporary clamour to 
initiate the change, and his successors, under the influence 
of Mr. and Lord Sranuey, determined to ac- 
complish the questionable task. The House of Commons 
may be justly charged with undue readiness to carry out a 
popular delusion ; but it must be remembered that all the 
most noxious portions of the measure were eliminated during 
the progress of the Bill through its successive Parliamentary 
stages. Of all the projects which were suggested, Lord 
PALMERSTON’s was the worst ; and Mr. Disrakt’s, as usual, 
the most absurd. The Act, as it stands, preserves as far as 
possible the characteristic elements of the system which was 
wantonly abolished, and the merit of rejecting unnecessary 
changes in the midst of a gratuitous revolution belongs more 
justly to the House of Commons than to any of its conven- 
tional leaders. The danger of Parliamentary interference in 
questions of Indian administration has for the present been 
kept in abeyance. Once only during the progress of the 
Bill a great conflict of Indian policy was decided, or left 
undecided, with exclusive reference to the convenience of 
parties and to. the interests of a Ministry. In general, the 
House is exempt from the charge of interfering with the 
matters which it had forcibly drawn within its own 
jurisdiction. 

Circumstances and inclination have led Parliament to 
give way on some points which had long supplied chronic 
subjects of contest. The Jews are disposed of by a cumbrous 
but effectual compromise, and three members of their race 
have already represented in the House of Commons religious 
equality and the money market. It is impossible to feel any 
profound interest in reforms of such a nature, but in the 
absence of practical improvement it is always well to get 
rid, as far as possible, of anomaly and injustice. Even the 
abolition of the Property Qualification was defensible, or even 
laudable, inasmuch as it put an end toan unnecessary fiction. 
The diminished force of the Conservative instinct in resisting 
change was shown, in a more important question, by the 
various divisions on Church-rates; and it must not be for- 
gotten that the final abolition of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over secular matters was, after a struggle of many years, 
effected in the summer of 1857. 

Lord Dersy, in his parting salutation, informs an indul- 
gent Parliament that it is scattered to the winds because it 
voted against two Governments of different principles in two 
successive sessions. It is not permitted to any English 
Legislature to display similar caprice with impunity. It is 
true that Lord Derpy himself organized the majority on 
Mr. Miner Gisson’s motion, which drove Lord PaLMerston 
from power, but he evidently feels that, in avoiding one 
horn of the Whig and Tory dilemma, Parliament had no 
choice but to impale itself on the other. The outgoing 
members may well complain of the treatment which they 
have received. For several months after their election they 
never contemplated the ejection of the Minister whom 
they had been so strongly pledged to support; and at a later 
period, by suppressing Mr. Carpwe.w’s resolution and by 
accepting Lord Joun Russet’s suggestions on the India 
Bill, the House did its utmost to escape the necessity of a 
second change of Government. It would have been well if 
the same prudent tolerance had prevailed in the recent con- 
flict of parties ; but Lord Dersy has no right to complain of 
adefeat to which the ineptitude of his own project of reform 
wo largely contributed, 


When a new Parliament has inaugurated its meeting by 
ing-some deeisive vote against the Ministers, Mr, 
ISRABEI will, according to all constitutional precedent, em- 
ploy himself in organizing an Opposition for the purpose of 
repeating the operation which is formally censured in the 
Speech from the Throne. If Lord Jonn RussEut succeeds 
to power, there will be attempts to coalesce on particular 
questions with Lord Patmerston, and the game will be still 
more tempting and hopeful if the veteran breaker-up of 
Governments is himself excluded from office. A House of 
Commons which has never been trained to obey the esta- 
blished leaders of parties will possibly think that the best 
security against perpetual changes is to be found in a daring 
escape from the inevitable round of rivals, As long as the 
trinoda necessitas of Patmerston, Russet, and 
presses upon the country, two of the number will always take 
care that the third enjoys no undisputed tenure of power. 
If the balance of factions remains unchanged, the facility of 
carrying party votes will be greatly increased by the removal 
of that fear of dissolution which has so often kept malcon- 
tents in check. Lord Dersy is in the position of a com- 
batant who has delivered his fire, and a considerable time 
must elapse, according to constitutional practice, before he 
will be allowed to reload. Perhaps, however, the present 
Ministers may regard with complacency the prospect of a 
disability which will practically hamper their predecessors. 
If the change of circumstances renders it permanently 
impossible to keep a majority together, it is evident that 
some corresponding change must gradually be introduced 
into the Constitution. Ministries which are liable to be out- 
voted on some party resolution will learn that it is possible 
to turn a deaf ear to an unwelcome hint, and in many cases 
the Opposition will find it difficult to unite in passing a direct 
vote of censure. The issue in Parliamentary divisions has 
in fact changed its nature, and the alteration is not alto- 
gether for the worse. In modern times, members look more 
narrowly to the merits of the particular measure, and, taking 
less on trust from the Ministry of the day, their hostile votes 
no longer necessarily imply a general withdrawal of confidence. 
On administrative measures, on financial arrangements, on 
questions of peace and war, it will still be necessary for the 
House of Commons to support those who are unavoidably 
entrusted with its powers. It is not impossible that the 
task of legislation may to a certain extent be withdrawn 
from the category of party questions ; but it is premature to 
speculate on the details of a change which may still be 
avoided if the future Parliament should find a statesman to 
trust and to follow. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


HE absence of any very marked demonstration at the 
meeting convened to discuss the state of the national 
defences must be attributed, not to indifference, but to 
unanimity. The conviction that great efforts may soon be 
required is so prevalent that there is scarcely sufficient 
opposition to call forth any loud expression of the general 
will. If Mr. Bricur would be good enough to summon a 
Peace-at-any-pri¢e meeting, and propose the reduction of the 
Army and Navy Estimates, the real state of public opinion 
would become clear enough. But while every one professes 
the same principle, the probability of effect being given to 
it depends much more on the Executive than on the people 
at large. 

It did not need the sombre hints of Lord Dersy to 
prove the absolute necessity that this country should arm 
herself sufficiently to maintain her due position in the councils 
of Europe. With the strongest desire for peace, no first-rate 
Power can venture to neglect her defences when the whole 
world is resounding with the clang of arms. There was a 
time when the predominance of our naval power left us 
very much at liberty to dispense with military defences, 
whatever might be the aspect of European affairs. We have 
no desire now to discuss the vexed question, whose fault it 
is that that predominance has ceased. But no election tur- 
moil should make us for an instant forget that France is a 
naval Power scarcely inferior to ourselves, and that in the 
new combinations into which Europe might be thrown in the 
course of a general war, it is quite possible that England 
might be confronted with hostile fleets against which it 
would be a desperate task to contend. We have never ceased 
to insist on the necessity of applying, at any cost, a remedy 
to so dangerous a state of affairs ; but fleets cannot be built 
and manned in a day, and for a time the tactics of this 
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country must be somewhat different from what they were 
when we enjoyed the undisputed command of the sea. The 
progress of events has now made it absolutely imperative 
that we should lose not an hour in putting our house in 
order, and preparing for any eventualities which may drag us 
into the vortex of a European war. 

That such a calamity may be averted will be the prayer 
and the hope of all who rightly estimate the blessings 
of peace; but in order that we may be able to watch 
without alarm the course of events abroad, the first care 
of those to whom the guidance of the country is left 
should be to strengthen our national defences by land and 
sea, and to place England in a position to pursue her own 
policy without regard to the caprices of despotic allies. 
Some sense of the gravity of the present crisis has at length, 
it appears, taught the Horse Guards to welcome the return 
of regiments from India as a timely addition to our home 
forces. The mad project of shipping half our artillery to the 
East, for the sake of transferring the charge from one Govern- 
ment department to another, has at the last moment been 
abandoned, and General Pret has at length consented to 
submit to the burden of as many regiments as Lord CiypE 
may be ina position to spare. But much more than this 
will be required, and the question which should now take 
precedence of every other is how the defensive resources of 
the country may be most effectually and economically de- 
veloped. In time of difficulty, the militia offers the means 
of a more rapid extension of our forces than would be pos- 
sible if our sole reliance were placed on the regular troops. 
But there is much room for improvement in the system of 
recruiting both into and from the militia ranks, and the 
experience gained during the Russian war ought to furnish 
suggestions for a better organization of this force in its 
relations to the line. The example of Canada, which was 
referred to by Sir Artan M‘Nas at the recent meeting in 
St. Martin’s Hall, is not merely a proof of what may be done 
by a militia force, but will probably be found to supply 
many details of organization which may be usefully imitated 
by ourselves. In the late war, militia regiments were con- 
verted into mere recruiting traps for the regular army, and 
useful as they may have been in filling up the ranks of the 
line, their efficiency suffered greatly by the extent to which 
the practice was carried. On this and other points the 
authorities of the War Office have much to do in reforming 
the regulations before the full advantage of a militia force 
can be reaped. 

Another very important element in any addition which 
may be made in our defences, will be the corps of Marines. 
The admiration with which this fine body of troops was spoken 
of by all the witnesses who were examined by the Commis- 
sioners for Manning the Navy, was only what might have been 
anticipated ; and the legitimate conclusion is, that an increase 
in their numbers should be one of the first expedients for 
adding to our military strength. On land, the marine is 
in all respects equal to the best of our soldiers. At sea, he is 
for every purpose, except going aloft, just as serviceable as 
a sailor, and the only limit which must be put upon the 
numbers of the force is that which is imposed by the neces- 
sity of giving to every man the opportunity of frequent 
service afloat. At present only a few thousand are at home, 
and a large addition to the existing strength might be made 
without keeping too considerable a portion on land. The 
advantage of filling up a temporary deficiency of seamen with 
men who have got their sea-legs, and know how to handle 
a ship’s gun with effect, is confessed even by old 
admirals who are the greatest sticklers for retaining the full 
complement of blue jackets whenever they are to be got ; 
and probably no means could be found so effectual 
for strengthening at once both the Navy and the Army as 
the increase of a corps which is equally at home in defending 
a fortress and fighting a ship. But when all that is possible 
has been done for the creation of a military and marine force, 
the great difficulty will still remain to be solved. It will be 
in vain to build and convert ships unless we have the means 
of gathering their crews together with reasonable speed. 
After all the discussion which has taken place, nothing 
whatever has been done to improve our position in this 
respect. The proposal of the Commission to establish a per- 
manent reserve within the commercial navy may or may 
not be preferable to the simpler plan of raising the scale of 
wages; but whatever doubt may be felt as to the soundness 
of the opinions of the Commissioners on this point, the time 
has come when the scheme which can be most quickly got 
to work should be adopted without further delay. An 


average of three or four months for manning a single ship 
has hitherto been the rule, and unless the system be changed 
at once we shall be unable to strengthen the fleet in commis- 
sion without a loss of time which may render our precau- 
tions useless. 

We do not insist on these matters now with a view to an 
immediate and ostentatious display of force. Were it still 
possible, we should be much more gratified to witness the 
general disarmament which has been so much talked of than 
to see England imitating the example of France and Austria. 
But we never had much faith in the principle of a disarma- 
ment which was found compatible with the most energetic 
increase of material forces, and it is now more than probable 
that England also may before long be compelled to equip 
herself in arms. The task of the present moment is to put 
things in such perfect train that, when the necessity arises, our 
naval and military forces may be placed on a war footing more 
promptly and effectually than has hitherto been done at the 
commencement of hostilities. When the emergency arrives, 
it will be necessary to work with such organization as we 
actually possess ; and if our naval and military machinery is 
ever to be made more elastic than it has yet proved, there 
is no time to be lost in adopting every improvement which 
is likely to save us in future from the reproach of unreadi- 
ness—the only fault to be found with an army and a navy 
composed of the first soldiers and sailors in the world. 
We wish there were some indications that both the War 
Office and the Admiralty were ‘alive to the work that is 
before them, and to the incalculable value of the brief and 
most precarious interval which may be granted before a very 
large increase in the defensive forces of the country becomes 
an immediate necessity. 


ELECTION SPEECHES. 


Se speeches of candidates appear in most cases to have 
been delayed as long as possible, perhaps in the hope 
that something might occur in the interval to relieve 
their inevitable emptiness. There is really little or nothing 
to say, except that the speaker is more or less willing to 
swallow the customary pledges administered by his party. 
The constituencies are perfectly familiar with every possible 
light in which recent transactions can be placed. They 
know all about the repugnance of a conscientious Opposition 
to the disfranchisement of independent freeholders ; and all 
but a few of the oldest inhabitants can recite by heart the 
formula about the progress of education since 1832, and 
the future reliance which is consequently placed iu the 
intelligence, honesty, and patriotism of the ideal working 
man. On the other side, the eloquent Derbyite may spare 
himself the trouble of explaining the conspiracies of 
several discontented factions to overthrow a Govern- 
ment which had preserved the peace of Europe, maintained 
the national honour, introduced, or talked of introducing, 
practical reforms, and so on, according to the most approved 
precedents. It is not every candidate who can venture to 
dilate with Lord Joun Russert on the petty springs of 
action which regulate the manceuvres of small Parliamentary 
trickery. The hustings will by no means appreciate that 
inconvenience of Committee discussions which arises from 
the diffienlty of keeping the Opposition forces together at the 
hour of dinner. 

In the general absence of novelty, some credit is due to 
Sir R. Berner for the touching and affectionate language in 
which he introduces himself to the electors of Wolver- 
hampton. The outside world scarcely knew the patriarchal 
solemnity with which senatorial honours are devolved 
by retiring patriots on worthy and reverential successors. 
The simple-minded leader of the Chancery Bar bowed his 
head with grateful humility when “your beloved member, 
“Mr. THorNELY,” cast his mantle over his shoulder, and 
behind the Speaker's chair, in the House of Commons, “as 
“ T may say, gave me his blessing.” The constituency would be 
as hard as the iron which is forged in their furnaces if they 
failed to ratify the solemn choice of their “beloved” repre- 
sentative. His successor is ready, not only to advocate all 
the popular demands of the moment, but to explain how 
the old laws of England implicitly involved the establish- 
ment of the Ballot, although benighted Parliaments forgot 
to enact that their intentions should be carried out at elec- 
tions. One of Sir R. Bernett’s pledges is peculiar to him- 
self or to his position, and it must be highly satisfactory to 
his future constituents, His austere virtue ‘forbids the 
acceptance of any office which would deprive him of a seat, _ 
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not exactly in the House of Commons, but, in more general 
terms, in Parliament. In fact, his patriotic scruples have 
already prevented his acceptance of a Vice-Chancellorship 
with a salary which may perhaps amount to a third or a 
quarter of his present professional income. It may be con- 
venient to the leaders of his party to know that, as an earnest 
law reformer, the ex-Attorney-General would not object on 
the same grounds to double the amount of salary accompanied 
by a peerage, and consequently by a seat in the House of 
Lords. As it is certainly to be desired that a lawyer of Sir 
R. BerueEtt’s eminence should not be excluded from public 
life, the choice of the local leaders of Wolverhampton deserves 
some commendation. It is only surprising that able men 
should think it necessary to volunteer gratuitous reflections 
of so queer a kind on their own position and on the motives 
of their conduct. : 

Two or three contests in the metropolitan boroughs seem 
to be calling forth nightly displays of eloquence which the 
newspapers have fortunately not found it necessary to report. 
A dispassionate elector, wavering between a WILLIAMS and 
a Dovuron, must feel as incapable as his prototype in the 
fable of deciding between two bundles of the same undistin- 
guishable substance. Both candidates are pledged to every- 
thing which a patriot can desire—to economy, to reform, to 
ballot, and to suffrage ad libitum. According to the adver- 
tisements, Mr. Doutron has performed numerous services to 
the locality, while his titled competitor is known to have 
constantly inflicted his oratory on the House of Commons 
instead of confining his efforts to vestries and public meetings. 
It would seem, indeed, that the non-retiring member has 
behaved somewhat unhandsomely by returning to the field 
which he had originally abandoned; but his medical 
adviser thinks he may recover, and his friends cannot dis- 
pense with his services ; and so, in deference to duty and the 
doctor, Mr. WiL.ttaMs once more wooes the suffrages of 
Lambeth. If he is again returned to Parliament, his 
energies are to be devoted to an increase in the number of 
those metropolitan members who reflect so bright a lustre on 
the principle of popular election. After the next Reform 
Bill there will probably be room for Mr. DouLton as well as 
for Mr. WiLL1aMs ; and in justice to the district, it must be 
admitted that it probably contains hundreds of potential 
candidates fully equal to supply, without deterioration of 
quality, any vacancy which may occur. 

In Finsbury, Sir Morton Pero has not invariably been 
allowed the opportunity of expressing that confidence in the 
working man which he is doubtless eager to display. The 
enthusiastic supporters of Mr. Cox decline to hear the new 
candidate, or to allow him to be heard ; and unless the great 
contractor fills the borough with navvies, he will scarcely be 
able to hold his position on the hustings. Remote ob- 
servers, unacquainted with the local politics, might, on the 
whole, prefer a great capitalist and employer of labour to the 
famous historian of Wat TyLeEr’s rebellion ; but it is not 
unlikely that Finsbury may prefer a pure nonentity to a 
candidate who is only obscure and uninfluential as a_poli- 
tician. As both competitors would vote on the same side, 
while neither would explain his votes, it is not very material 
to speculate on the fortunes of Mr. Duncompe’s future 
colleague. 

The formal addresses to constituencies which occupy the 
columns of the newspapers may possibly have been supplied 
by the ingenious gentlemen who advertise the offer of their 
impartial services to candidates of any persuasion. They are 
all cast in one or another well-known mould, as they are ad- 
dressed to Lord Dersy’s supporters, to moderate Liberals, 
or to extreme Reformers. Perhaps one candidate in ten may 
think the Ballot desirable, but unluckily at least one in three 
finds it advisable to echo the insincere demand for the 
adoption of a vicious system. As far as it is at present 
possible to estimate the result of the election, the nominal 
balance of parties will remain unchanged, while the Liberal 
majority will be hampered by pledges, forced into action, and, for 
the moment at least, compressed into ostensible union. The 
Conservative candidates are already largely outnumbered, 
and as their party has been advised to assume the offen- 
sive, it may be supposed to have undertaken several 
uphill contests with comparatively little hope of a suc- 
cessful issue. The return of every Ministerial candidate for 
Great Britain would scarcely give Lord Drergsy a majority 
in the House. If he gains ten or twelve votes by the 
dissolution, he will have profited at the expense of the 
moderate members, who were, if not his safest allies, yet 

ie surest defenders of the principles which he professes 


to maintain. Mr. Bricut will probably add but few to. 
the list of his professed followers, but the revolutionary 
party can afford to wait till Lord Joun Russext has 
swamped for their benefit two-thirds of the existing con- 
stituencies. No ment of seats which could be 
carried through the House of Commons as at present con- 
stituted would satisfy the leaders who hope to control the 
votes of two millions of additional electors. It will suit 
them better to allow their insincere allies to extend the 
suffrage before they proceed with their agitation for equal 
electoral districts. Lord Dersy has done his utmost to 
promote their objects by his unseasonable dissolution, and 
the next stage in the process may be safely entrusted to Lord 
Joun Russett. When it is proposed to give fifty members 
to the Lancashire towns, and seventy to the metropolitan 
boroughs, statesmen of the class which once ruled in England 
may possibly consider that courage, and union, and devotion 
to the real interests of the country would have served their 
purpose as well as mutual jealousy, cowardice, trickery, 
hypocrisy, and cant. 


THE METROPOLITAN MODEL MEMBERS. 


— we be charged wjth personality in what we are 
going to say, we admit the imputation. We are about 
to discuss men, not measures. But this is only in answer to 
a challenge. Mr. Bricut, in his recent Manchester speech, 
has spoken out with a praiseworthy explicitness. What he 
wants is a representation according to numbers. He says— 
and for the sake of argument we shall not contest the cal- 
culation, as we might do—that Liberals of his own shade of 
Liberalism are as four to one of the other citizens of this 
country. He divides the House of Commons into several 
sections, and finds al! wanting except those of whom he may 
justly claim to be the leader. If the people were fairly 
represented, the House of Commons would consist wholly 
of men like-minded with himself. His “order,” which 
he considers identical with the people, after having eliminated, 
as the slang phrase is, all the aristocraey—by which contume- 
lious expression he simply means those who possess the claims 
of birth, education, and social eminence as well as property— 
would only be fairly represented by large constituencies. He 
says distinctly that constituencies of 400 or 500 electors must, 
from the nature of the case, be vile and bad. The inference 
is inevitable, that the constituencies which he clamours 
for—the constituencies of 15,000, 20,000, 30,o00—must 
return model men. We have lately been told that the 
small constituencies are on their trial. We admit it, but we 
go further—so are the large ones. Happily, we are not 
called upon to make a leap in the dark—we know what 
manner of stuff these large constituencies are made of, and 
we may fairly argue from the present to the future. Mr. 
Bricut says that he has lived all his life among the people, 
that they are not horrible creatures, but that in them is 
concentrated “the growing intelligence” as well as “the 
“ gathering power.” Well, what sort of men are they who 
fairly represent and are returned by the people and the 
growing intelligence? What are their contributions to good 
government ? What do they do for the country? How do 
they show as statesmen? What would the country be, if 
altogether governed by such men as those actually returned 
by the model constituencies to which Mr. Bricgut would 
mould every electoral body in the land? 

Our eyes, therefore, are turned to the great constituencies. 
And as the metropolis is the very head of the land, its 
example—or, it may be, its warning—is of the most pregnant 
importance. Atthe present moment there is no spectacle of 
one half the political significance of that presented by the me- 
tropolitan constituencies. Mr. Bricut’s plan of reform may 
be judged by its actual proofs. Facts are better than theories. 
As the 7imes very properly asked the other day, though with 
quite another application of the observation—* Will the large 
“ towns establish their claims to favour by wisdom of choice ¢ 
“ How will the model constituencies be found to conduct 
“ themselves? There are two conditions to be satisfied in the 
“ composition of a good Parliament. It ought to express the 
“ opinion of the country, and it ought to comprise men of 
“ legislative and administrative ability.” This, then, is the 
test. How do the large constituencies—especially how do 
the metropolitan constituencies—answer to this criterion? 
Do they exhibit wisdom of choice? Do they send to the 
national councils men of legislative and administrative ability ? 
Are the London elections more creditable than the rural 
elections? If they are, Mr. Bricut has proved his case— 
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he has an argument which no force of sophistry can evade, 
and which no ingenuity of theory can contest. Butif such is 
not the character of the metropolitan members, we must say 
that the very strongest of arguments is urged against Mr. 
Bricut's simple and mechanical proposition of representation 
by numbers. The vast numerical constituencies are condemned 
by the fact. 


And at first sight it is most remarkable that—with the 
exception, if it be an exception, of the City—there is sub- 
stantially not a single contested election throughout the 
whole of the metropolis. In Westminster, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Marylebone, no contest is thought of. In 
Lambeth, the ridiculous feud between persons so _like- 
minded and so equally matched in qualifications as Messrs. 
Wittiams and Dovutroy, in Finsbury the equally personal 
squabble between Sir 8. M. Pero and Mr. Cox, and in 
Southwark the unintelligible conflict between Messrs. 
Locke and Petitatt—each and all representing precisely 
the same sentiments—do not detract from the uniformity. 
In the entire metropclis the same significant and ominous 
uniformity exists. The whole, we will not say Conservative, 
but moderate and anti-revolutionary, minority cannot com- 
mand a single candidate. Lord Joun Russext, Sir Ben- 
JAMIN HALL, and Sir Jonn Suettey—the most respectable 
and influential of the metropolitan members, and who alone 
pretend to anything like administrative qualifications—vir- 
tually adopt Mr. Bricut’s projects with scarcely a modi- 
fication. As regards the rest, it is enough to ask, is the 
country prepared for a Parliament modelled on the metro- 
politan type? Let us run over some of these gevtlemen’s 
names. Mr. Ayrton, perhaps, has raised himself a trifle 
above the crowd, and, by boring powers of indefatigable dul- 
ness, might possibly some day succeed in worming him- 
self into subordinate office. But Burier, and Cox, and 
Dovuttoy, and Epwin James, and and Craw- 
ForD, and Duke, and Duncompr, are these the men 
with whom the destinies of this great country are safe? 
Westminster has a constituency of 13,000, and, on the 
whole, its representatives are rather above the metropolitan 
average. J.ambeth has 20,000 electors, and it is sure to 
return Mr. Rovupe tt, while its second choice trembles between 
Mr. Wixiiams and Mr. Doutron. It is no positive disqua- 
lification to either of these gentlemen that they are utterly 


without political, or indeed any high education ; but what ! 
have they contributed, or what can they contribute, to the ; 
art and science of Government? ‘Their claims are that they | 


are of the masses. They therefore represent Mr. Bricut’s 
“ growing intelligence.” Is it a sort of intelligence in which 
the England of history ought to have any confidence? Mr. 
Cox, again, and Mr. BuTLer—is it not a melancholy jest to 
mention these persons as representing the type of men to 
whom the great interests and destinies of this mighty 
country are to be committed—committed, as it seems, in 
the sheer impotence of despair ? 


We already know what Tower-Hamletizing the country 
must come to, for we have the men before us. It is as 
utterly hopeless for any man above the intellectual, moral, 
and administrative capacity of Mr. Cox and Mr. Duncomsg, 
and Mr. Butter and Mr. Ayrron, to contest the Tower 
Hamlets or Finsbury, as it is in M.pz MontTaLemBert to make 
a stand for constitutionalism in France. In either case the 
tyranny is irresistible. And let us mark the gradual deteriora- 
tion of these constituencies. From Mr. D’Eyxcourt to the 
alternative DouLton or WiLt1ams—from Lord Esrincton the 
fatal plunge to Mr. Epwin James—from Sir 
the ugly descent to Mr. BurLer—all is sufficiently significant. 
Mr. Butier represents the Tower Hamlets because he is a 
large owner of public-houses and of an unhealthy unconse- 
crated cemetery within the borough. Mr. Wiittams’ and 
Mr. Doutron’s claims to represent Lambeth are that they 
are, or were, tradesmen and great lights in the local vestries. 
Mr. Cox won local notoriety by making speeches in a 
parish parliament against the oppressive nature of the 
sanitary Acts which compelled all householders to divert 
their cesspools into the sewers. Mr. Epwin James is a 
public man because he won an Old Bailey reputation in 
defending the advocates of tyrannicide. Mr. Duncomse’s 
discretion and administrative capacity have been recently 
shown when he did his best or worst to break the peace of 
Europe at a moment when every statesman felt it to be his 
duty to humanity and civilization to use language of caution 
and moderation. Baron Roruscuitp represents the first 
city in Europe only because he is a Jew, and because he- is 


the lay figure on which the accidental garb of a principle 
happens to have been flung. Sir James Duxe, and Mr. 
CrawrorD, and Mr. Rovpe.t, and Mr. Lockxe—what creden- 
tials, except those “conspicuous by their absence,” do they 
prefer, that we should conform our Parliament to their 
model? Mr. Cox assures Finsbury that he must be a better 
representative than Sir 8. M. Pero, because he, Cox, voted 
340 times in 388 divisions, whereas, when his rival was in 
Parliament, he was only present to vote in 159 divisions out 
of 866—a cheesemongering estimate of Parliamentary quali- 
fications to which the Baronet-Contractor replies (or his 
friends for him) by a string of poetical enunciations o his 
qualifications, of which we extract a specimen :— 
The soldier’s friend, and sailor’s too, 
He saved their weary feet O, 


On railroad car, they blest from far, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto. 


To working folks of every class, 
Their interest he’ll see to; 
Your throats then clear, and give a cheer 
To Samuel Morton Peto. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. These are the men 
whom Mr. Bricut’s model constituencies delight to honour. 
Shall we conform all England to the metropolitan members? 
The small borough elections are—so Mr. Bricut assures us— 
only a scene of corruption, baseness, and vice. We wish he 
would tell us what sort of moral spectacle the model Fins- 
bury at this moment exhibits, with the contest between 
Peto and Cox raging! We should like to have his judgment 
of the open public-houses in Finsbury, the placards of which 
we have given a specimen, and the riots in which, according 
to Peto, Cox hires blackguards and pickpockets to mob 
Pero’s meetings, and to “smash” Peto’s supporters through- 
out the whole borough. Take it which way we will—mem- 
bers or candidates, elections or returns—we say that the 
metropolitan constituencies and their doings constitute a fact 
for which Mr. Bricut is bound to account, and from which 
the country, if it be wise, will not fail to learn. 


CANDIDATES AND PLEDGES. 


DISAGREEABLE feature of recent general elections 

is rising, in the present contest, into greater prominence 
than ever. The candidates who are genuine representatives 
of their party bear a smaller proportion than on any former 
occasion to those who simply wish, by hook or by crook, to 
possess themselves of a seat. With the scent of a vulture 
for a divided constituency, these latter gentlemen drop in 
the most unexpected way from fashionable streets in London 
into remote rural boroughs, and plaster the dead-walls with 
one of two alternative addresses accommodated respectively 
to the circumstances of the coutest. If the opening is for a 
Tory, the candidate is Liberal-Conservative. If the chance 
is for a Whig, he is Conservative-Liberal. What do such 
politicians want? Everybody understands why certain per- 
sons should wish to get into Parliament. A man who thinks 
he can speak, a man who is interested in Private-Bill legisla- 
tion, a lawyer with a certain amount of practice, are all 
intelligible candidates. But the gentlemen alluded to are 
comfortable, well-to-do people, with a fixed income from 
consols ; and as for their oratory, they are probably clients of 
the experienced Parliamentary reporter, who daily offers in 
the Times “ effective assistance ” in the preparation of election 
speeches. The truth is, they simply desire a seat in Parlia- 
ment just as they would sigh for anything else which was 
exclusive or difficult of access. The House of Commons has 
often been called the first of Clubs, and there are thousands or 
persons who appear to regard it under no other aspect. Just 
as old Indians used to long for the Directorate—just as young 
dandies would give their ears for White’s or the Travellers’— 
just as flourishing City men are eager for a place on the 
Board of certain great Companies—the Belgravian or Tybur- 
nian burns with ambition for room to sit down on the green 
benches of the House of Commons. The spirit of exclu- 
sivism creates in England as fierce a competition for the 
Legislature as does in the United States the natural appe- 
tite of American politicians for place, pay, and allow- 
ances. 

The ambition of opulent and educated Englishmen to 
take part in the government of their country is not dis- 
honourable to themselves, and from many points of view it 
is far from an unhealthy symptom; but it certainly has 
several inconveniences. Candidates of the sort, we have 
described, entertaining no fixed ideas in politics, are abso- 
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lutely indifferent to the number of pledges they may be 
called upon to give, and it is chiefly to their influence that 
we owe the visibly increasing obstinacy of constituencies in 
the exaction of promises to vote for this or that specific 
measure. The genuine politician who has studied his art, 
aud goes into Parliament to apply his knowledge, is placed 
under great disadvantage by the prevailing laxity of creed 
among candidates. The demand for unreasonable pledges 
is exactly one of the ways in which electors try to show 
their familiarity with politics; and resistance to this 
pressure is often one of the modes in which the candidate 
ought to show his superiority in intelligence, and his 
consequent right to be elected rather than to elect. But 
the competition of a crowd of aspirants to Parliament who 
have thought little, and will swallow anything, has almost 
rendered honest steadfastness a fatal bar to success in 
elections. It is from these causes that Liberal candidates 
may be seen bolting the Ballot on all sides. Now, if ever 
there was a question on which, under fair conditions, a 
stand might be made against dictation, it is this of the 
Ballot. The Liberal electors of country constituencies merely 
cling to it as a tradition, or insist on it as the symbol of a 
compromise between the Radical and Whig sections. Genuine 
desire for it there is none. The original cry for secret voting 
came from persons who were disgusted with that change in 
the temper of the counties which showed itself soon after 
the Reform Bill. The Reform party of that day chose to 
attribute to the influence of the landlords over the class 
enfranchised by the Chandos clause a series of reverses 
which might with greater plausibility have been set to 
the credit of Sir Roperr Peet's dexterity, and of the mis- 
management of the Liberal cause by successive Whig 
Ministries. But at the present moment the Liberals of 
the counties have learned to fight their battles by means 
of the forty-shilling freeholders; and it is exactly the 
influence of occasional Whig landholders that turns the 
scale against the 50/. occupiers, whom reminiscences of 
the Free-trade struggle have made Conservatives almost 
to a man. So far as the counties are concerned, there is 
little reason to believe that the Ballot would be of the 
slightest value to the Liberal party; and it is quite 
as doubtful whether it would really help them in the 
towns. There are no closer boroughs in England than 
manufacturing towns of what may be called the second 
order. In these, a combination of a dozen large employers 
of labour entirely controls the representation. To such com- 
binations the greater number of the Whig leaders owe their 
seats in Parliament, which would otherwise fall a prey to 
- the Chartist and the demagogue, or, still more frequently, to 
the democratizing Tory. 

In the pending contest, the Conservatives appear to be 
better off than the Liberals, It is a considerable protection 
against the pledging system when one can fly for refuge to 
“confidence in Lord Dersy.” When, however, a Con- 
servative candidate does happen to pledge himself, he gene- 
rally promises something more dangerous than support of the 
Ballot. He commits himself to some poiut of religious perse- 
cution or intolerance, and accordingly does much more than 
his Liberal opponent to debauch the moral sense of the con- 
stituency he addresses. And the end of both classes of 
pledges is about equally ridiculous. Mr. Spooner’s annual 
motion is disposed of by a count-out, while Mr. BerkeLey 
has to contend against every form of evasion. The closing 
hours of the now extinct Parliament witnessed a pretty 
illustration of Liberal honesty on the Ballot question. Mr. 
Wy1p insisted that the sense of the House should be taken 
on the point immediately after the division on Lord Jonn 
RvusseLv’s resolution. The immense majority of Liberals 
instantly went home to bed, and Mr. Wytp found himself 
handsomely abused for jeopardizing a great cause by his 
perverse obstinacy. The meaning of this was that nobody 
believed the Government would dissolve Parliament. But 
Monday came ; it turned out that the Ministers were really 
appealing to the country ; and forthwith a host of Liberals 
became dreadfully frightened lest their constituents should 
ask for proof that their pledges had been redeemed. Accord- 
ingly, a debate on the Ballot was got up for the express 
purpose of enabling the absentees- from Mr. Wy p's division 
to have their names on a new division-list. It is to their 
appearance on this last occasion, when they would have been 
a hundred miles off if they had dared, that half the late 
Liberal members are now proudly appealing as the best 
Accra of their constancy to the great cause of the 

ot. 


HORSE GUARDS PATRONAGE. 


dee preliminary examination of the army agents charged 
with trafficking in commissions—though it has resulted 
in a committal—has left the affair enveloped in an amount 
of mystery which it may be hoped will be cleared up when 
the trial takes place. It is still doubtful, so far as these pro- 
ceedings are concerned, whether ArmstronG & Co. were 
simple swindlers who extracted money from the friends of 
gentlemen ambitious of a military career, in return for as- 
sistance which was purely imaginary, or whether they reall 
were in a position to obtain the personal influence whi 
they affected to sell. But the mere existence of such a 
traffic as Armstrone & Co. were engaged in is, in either 
view, the strongest evidence of the mischief which is caused 
by making the relaxation of the ordinary rules of the Horse 
Guards a boon dependent on the interest which the candi- 
date may be able to make. Primé facie, the inculpated firm 
have a right to say that they gave value for the money they 
received. Mr. CunnincHam applied for a commission in 
March, 1858, and repeated his application in the following 
month without success. Having failed at the Horse Guards, 
his friends resorted next to Armstrone & Co., submitted 
to their terms, paid 4oo/. to their account, and obtained 
the commission which had previously been refused. The 
suggestion made was that the firm bought the services 
of Colonel SremnpacH, and that the commission was 
secured through his intervention. That Colonel Srey- 
BACH did back the application, was proved by the production 
of the letters which he addressed to the Commander-in- 
Chief and his Military Secretary ; but whether his recom- 
mendation was prompted solely by regard for Mr. Cunninc- 
HAM'S family, or by any other motives, is left in doubt until 
the return of the Colonel from the journey which urgent 
private affairs compelled him to undertake on the eve of the 
inquiry which has just concluded. Whether Armstrone & 
Co. had any right to take credit for the services rendered by 
Colonel Srersacu will, no doubt, be made clearer when the 
matter shall have been more fully investigated ; but accord- 
ing to the express statement of Sir Cuartes Yorke, the 
Colonel’s influence went for nothing in procuring the com- 
mission. 

The history of the affair, so far as it affects the Horse 
Guards, is told clearly enough in the evidence of Sir 
Cartes Yorke. In March, Mr. CunnincHam applied for 
a commission, on the strength of the military services of his 
father and grandfather, and referred to General Vivian to 
vouch the respectability of his family connexions. The 
request was refused, because Mr. CunNINGHAM was above the 
prescribed age, and was not recommended by any person of 
distinction or position in society. Subsequently, the rule as 
to age was relaxed, and when Colonel Sreinsacu wrote, en- 
closing testimonials from Generals Vivian and Sree ez, the 
commission was’ granted upon those recommendations. 
Why a written testimonial should be all-powerful when 
a reference to the same authority was treated as value- 
less, it is not very easy to understand; but the rule 
of the Horse Guards, as stated by Sir Cuartes Yorke, 
appears to be to relax the regulations in favour of those 
applicants only who are able to produce recommendations 
from persons of distinction or position in society. While 
this continues to be the system, it is not surprising that 
firms like Armstrone & Co. should pretend to be able to 
procure the influence without which the Horse Guards is 
not to be moved. No one would desire that rigid rules as 
to age or other points should be incapable of relaxation in 
favour of those who have real] claims for indulgence, but we 
cannot see why personal recommendations should be re- 
garded in any other light than as testimony to the claims 
and qualitications of the applicant. Mr. Cunnincuam had, 
in his first letter, urged all that General Vivian could say 
in his behalf, and had referred to him to vouch the truth of 
the representations on which the claim was preferred. 
Nothing could be more proper than to attach due weight to 
the testimony of a distinguished officer ; but if we rightly 
understand the Horse Guards system, as officially ex- 
pounded at Bow-street, it is influence, and not mere 
testimony, that has hitherto been required; and it was 
for this reason that a privilege was conceded to the 
request of Generals Vivian and SreeLe which had been 
refused, notwithstanding the reference to the testimony 
of one of these officers as to the facts on which alone the 
propriety of the application depended. 

uch, at least, is Sir Cartes Yorkr’s version ; but as an 
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indication of the régime which is henceforth to prevail, we 
ought perhaps rather to look to the statements of the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CuiEF. The theoretical system which prevails 
at the Horse Guards could not be more clearly described 
than in the words of the Duke of Campripcre :—*“ Any one 
“may apply for admission, and all applications are sure 
“to be received, and fairly considered.” This scarcely 
admits of more than one construction, and it may, we 
— be inferred that a candidate, whose family may 

ve fair claims for services performed, will not forfeit 
his chance of obtaining indulgence for want of the personal 
influence of distinguished members of society which Sir 
CuaRLES YORKE appears to regard as a sine quad non. 
As a mere matter of fairness, we think it most desirable 
that the rule, as stated by the Commanper-1x-Curr, should 
be strictly adhered to. Departures from the established regu- 
lations ought not to be frequent when abundant applications 
are forthcoming from candidates who satisfy the prescribed 
conditions. No one will complain of occasional relaxations 
in favour of those who can point to services rendered by their 
immediate relatives; but concessions made to influence, 
however free from any suspicion of corruption, stand on a 
totally different footing. If one ensigncy is to be given on 
easier terms than another because the aspirant happens to 
have an influential friend, the Horse Guards will never get 
credit for the desire to administer its patronage fairly among 
all applicants ; and it is an additional recommendation of the 
principle which the Duke of CamsripcE has laid down for 
the management of the army patronage, that, if it is strictly 
acted on, such a trade as that carried on by Messrs. Arm- 
strong & Co. will become impossible. While influence is 
required, there will always be rogues ready to pretend that 
they are able to supply the article, and dupes willing to pay 
for such assistance. But let it once be clearly understood 
that the Horse Guards looks to the personal claims of the 
candidate and his family rather than to the interest which 
he may make, and the business of such firms as ARM- 
stronG & Co. will speedily vanish. It is very undesirable 
that the names of men of honourable and distinguished 
character and position should be quoted in the letters of a 
disreputable firm as a merchant would refer to the goods he 
has to sell. Quite apart from the least suspicion that 
Captain Mortimer and his friends had the influence to 
which they pretended, there is a smack of scandal about 
such a letter as this:—“ Dear Ercxe,— All right with 
“ Buakeney. Let Morvrimer send in another application 
“at once. I hope for luck with Scaruerr.” It cannot be 
pleasant for general officers to find their names taken pos- 
session of in this way by such traders as Mr. E1cke and his 
confederates ; but so long as influence is supposed to be 
available at all, there is little prospect of getting rid of 
traffickers who will profess to have the commodity on sale. 
It is therefore doubly gratifying to be told, on the highest 
authority, that not only is the Horse Guards free from all 
taint, but that it is a mere delusion to suppose that private 
support is needed to gain a fair and impartial hearing for 
any reasonable application. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL IN THE CITY. 


far as recrimination goes, Lord Jonny RussEtt on the 
+1. platform is quite a match for Lord Dersy in the House 
of Lords. His speech in the City opens, as it is natural it 
should, with some spirited homethrusts directed against the 
Government. But it is when he passes from the offensive 
to the defensive—from attacking Lord Dersy to excusing 
Lord Joun—that our real interest is awakened. He has 
not been deaf to the loud murmurs of reproach which have 
assailed him from all parts of the kingdom. He feels that 
a certain amount of “odium” attaches to his conduct in the 
late debate, and thinks it advisable to clear away the cloud 
that rests upon his fame. Lord Jonn Russet undertakes 
to defend the Resolution “dodge.” By all means let us hear 
his apology. 

It begins with a recital of the defects in the Ministerial 
Bill, which were, we are told, so many and so gross as to render 
acquiescence in the second reading impossible. It is amusing 
to observe that the features which he most prominently puts 
forward as utterly vitiating the measure, are features of which 
the Resolution made absolutely no mention. Lord Joun’s 
antipathy to the Government plan assumes different shapes 
according to the character of his audience. Even supposing 
that the “‘ possibility of creating non-fesident freehold votes in 
“ boroughs,” and the “ machinery of voting-papers,” had been 


vital principles of the Bill, most assuredly they were not the 
points in it to which Lord Russext’s motion took excep= 
tion. Without, however, laying too much stress on a trifling 
rhetorical artifice such as this, we may briefly state that, for 
the above-mentioned and other reasons, he came to the co 
clusion that the Ministerial proposition was radically b 
What was to be done? The most obvious alternative was 
either to reject it on the second reading, or to allow it to go 
into Committee, there to be docked and remodelled as 
should seem desirable. With that moderation which is the 
characteristic of all historical minds, Lord Joun determined, 
after deep deliberation, to take advice. He consulted Sir J ames 
Grauam, with whom he agrees ; he consulted that “patiiotic” 
statesman, Mr. Brieut, with whom he differs ; he consulted 
even that unpatriotic statesman, Lord Patmerston, whose 
opinion no doubt must have been most “valuable.” Several of 
his friends feared that “throwing out the Bill would he a 
“ violent course.” It is hardly necessary to say that the idea 
of violence was most repuguant to the feelings of the tem- 
perate Lord Joux. Any line of policy which could by possi- 
bility come under this category must at once be abandoned. 
But why not, it might be asked, adopt the simple and 
straightforward course of amending the measure in Com- 
mittee? Her Masesty’s Ministers, Lord Jouy replies, did 
not pledge themselves to abide by any Committee alterations. 
They would not swear allegiance beforehand to the proposed 
amendments. They “only” said “ Prove your case,” and, if 
unsuccessful in Committee, were quite capable of throwing 
Reform overboard for the session. Besides, what guarantee 
was there that Lord Dersy would not restore the ex- 
punged clauses in the Upper House, or at least keep the 
Commons dangling about London till the autumn? Nor 
was this all. The noblest assembly of freemen in the 
world, as Lord Joun Ruvussext informs his constituents, 
have certain curious customs. It is their habit daily to dine 
at seven, and to prolong the social hour of refreshment 
till half-past ten. Who could be sure that the Committee 
divisiéns on the important clauses would not take place 
during their temporary absence? Whips might whip in 
vain, and the Constitution be ruined in the interim. 

We cannot congratulate Lord Joun upon his defenee, 
which is about as feeble as any defence well could be. His 
arguments may be cogent against having any House of 
Lords at all, against allowing any Ministerial Bills ever to 
pass into Committee, or against dining at seven o'clock ; 
but they certainly do not prove that he was right in disorga- 
nizing the whole country by an unprecedented resolution 
brought forward at an irregular time. Of the whole set of 
pleas, perhaps the last is the most extravagant. Lord Jonn 
gives us a new and improved version of the old epigram 
about wretches and jurymen. Henceforward statesmen are 
to be allowed to “ dodge” that “ Parliament may dine.” 
But he libels his fellow-members sadly. With all their 
faults, they are not so indifferent to public business as he 
represents. If his argument required an answer, which 
indeed it hardly does, we need not go further than his 
own speech to look for one. “ Jf it is known that there t 
“ to be a debate ona great principle, members assemble and 
“attend, and you are sure to have a fair division repie- 
“ senting the opinion of the House of Commons,” Either 
the details ‘in the Government Bill to which his Resolution 
objected involved a great principle or they did not. If th 
did, he himself confesses that members, once fuewnneeh 
would be certain to appear. If they did not, what possible 
excuse can he offer for insisting upon their discussion at 
the second reading? Nor is he more fortunate in his in- 
tentions than he is in his logic. In order “ not to be violent,” 
on the one hand, and not to risk the postponement of Reform 
for one year more on the other, he contrived to adopt a. 
course which has annihilated all immediate prospect of any 
Reform Bill whatsoever. 

After edifying his audience upon the subject of the notable 
“ Resolution,” Lord Joun Russetn on to treat of the 
Ballot. This is a somewhat awkward — to deal 
with. “On ne parle jamais bien,” says a French humorist, 
“Jorsqu’on a honte de se taire,” and Lord Joun is n6 
exception to the rule. He was compelled to speak, and 
he would much rather have been silent. The attitude 
which Liberal statesmen have been lately assuming towards 
this question is very disheartening to those who are willing 
to believe in the good faith and honour of our party leaders. 
Sir James Granam told the electors of Carlisle the other 
day, that “although he was not himself a convert. to the 
“ Ballot, by returning his friend and relative Mr. Lawson 
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“they would confirm what he had s‘ated to the House of 
“ Commons, that there was a strong desire for its adoption.” 
The position which Lord Joun takes up, if not so utterly 
unprincipled as this, is by no means much more creditable. 
Its chief merit consists in its entire novelty. He intimates 
that, after all, the question is one of not the smallest 
consequence. This view of the case it has been reserved 
for Lord Joun to initiate. He first gave it to the world 
in the recent debate on Mr. BERKELEY’s motion, and he has 
since repeated it to his constituents in the City. “ My friends” 
(so runs his speech, to all intents and purposes), “you are all 
“ in favour of the Ballot—I am not. Pray be calm—there is 
“really no difference between us. Allow a veteran states- 
“man to assure you that the question is most unimportant. 
“ What is the Ballot but a mode of voting? What is a 
“mode of voting but a mechanical expedient, and shall a 
“mechanical expedient sow dissension between friends ? 
“No! Be the subject for us a debateable one—a matter not 
“ of principle but of detail. I have myself no great liking for 
“your opinion. I have been brought up differently—but 
“that is all. The Ballot is not much alluded to in old 
“ historians ; nor is it expressly mentioned in Magna Charta. 
“ But my views are much modified of late, and we will agree to 
“ gontemplate the case dispassionately. Truth, you will grant, 
“jn the end must assuredly prevail. Was not Free-trade 
“ truth, and was not Free-trade ultimately carried? If you 
“ succeed hereafter, you will be able to reflect with satisfac- 
“tion that you had truth on your side all along. If not, 
“you will know for certain that you were wrong. Have 
“ confidence in me, and in the destiny that guides nations. 
“ How wrong of that impetuous elector in the corner to be 
“so noisy about the principle of secret voting! What can 
“be clearer than that he has no faith in the moral govern- 
“ ment of the world ?” 

Of course we must expect a little dash of inconsistency 
now and then in public men. Nor will we pause to inquire 
how lately” Lord Jouy’s opinions on the Ballot have 
been “modified.” But it can hardly be too much to ask that a 
great statesman should not contradict himself within three 
quarters of an hour. At the beginning of this speech we learn 
that the Government plan of voting-papers was so totally 
inadmissible that it could not be regarded as an “open 
question” for the consideration of Committee. Towards 
the close of the same speech we are informed that the 
Ballot is an “ open question,” and should be fairly discussed 
as such. “ Prove your case,” says Lord Joun to the London 
electors — borrowing, with some coolness, the suggestion of 
which he so much disapproves when it comes from Her 
Magesty’s Ministers. Nor is this calm reliance on the 
ultimate victory of truth which he recommends to his con- 
stituents the feeling most observable in his late conduct 
in the Reform crisis. With all his faith in Providence, 
he did not neglect human means when the discom- 
fiture of a Conservative Cabinet was desirable. The 
truth is, he is at present performing the mancuvre 
known to the sporting world as hedging. He thinks the 
time has come for making up his “ book” upon the Ballot. 
The process with him is not complicated, consisting, as it 
does, in backing the winner at long odds. “ Ten to one,” 
cries Lord Joun Russett, “on the horse that comes in 
“ first.” Such a policy may be far-sighted as regards his 
seat for the City of London, but it is most short-sighted if he 
cares to secure the permanent respect of the English people. 
It will not do, upon a vital point, to stand neutral in the 
political world, to shift,and fence, and shirk. The nation is 
in extremest need of a statesman who will throw shuffling to 
the winds, and lead as well as follow public opinion. England 
turns her eyes on the humiliating spectacle of Lord Jouy 
RussEtv’s quibbling upon the hustings to please a mob, and 
confesses with regret that he is not the man. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF ROME. 


M JOHN LEMOINNE has lately republished a series of 
+ letters which he wrote ten years ago from Rome. The 
French Republic had then just succeeded in wiping out the 
Roman Republic and restoring the Pope. The prevailing idea 
in France among all but the more zealous Catholics was that the 
Pope might be restored 01 terms and in a manner which would 
ensure the better government of the Roman States. M. Lemoinne 
was convinced that this idea was perfectly chimerical. He 
thought that th» Pope must either come back to do as he pleased, 
or must be kept altogether away. On the latter branch of the 
alternative he does not dwell very strongly, and he chiefly de- 
votes himself in these letters to showing that the union of the 


Papal government with secular notions and secular principles of 
policy is absurd. Perhaps there may be something to be said on 
the other side, but what M. Lemoinne says is very well worth 
considering, and these letters have not only the charm of a style 
singularly vigorous and elegant, and the merit of compressing 
the treatment of a great subject into a small compass, but they 
may furnish a very valuable aid to Englishmen who at this moment 
are endeavouring to understand the intricacies of Italian politics. 
No one who attends to M. Lemoinne’s reasoning can pretend to 
suppose that the secularization of Rome is an easy thing. Very dif- 
ferent sets of persons, for very different reasons, agree to talk as 
if it were possible; but this consent to talk does not alter the 
facts, and the facts may rather tend to show that the persons 
who talk know that they are only talking. 


M. Lemoinne commences by urging that the Papacy, as an 
institution, belongs to all the States and peoples of the Catholic 
world. The freedom of the Pope is a part of their own freedom, 
and his sovereignty is the sum of all their particular sovereignties. 
If the Pope is under the domination of Austria, or Spain, or 
France, he acquires a nationality, and is no longer the impartial 
Father of every country. No zealous and sensible Frenchman 
would wish to see the Pope brought to Avignon or Versailles. 
And if he ought not to belong to any one country, he ought not 
to be especially Italian. But if he ever recognised the principle 
of national sovereignty—if he became, like constitutional 
monarchs, the first subject of the law, instead of remaining the 
law’s master—he would then become a Roman subject, and the 
freedom of the Catholic world would be compromised in him. 
Is it possible to conceive a Pope surrounded with Parliamentary 
institutions—a Pope receiving laws from a representative assem- 
bly? We are not to think of extreme cases—of the sword and 
the dagger of Republicans. That the Pope should cease to be 
free, it would only be necessary that he should in some way, 
however slight, be subjected to human law. The Pope, it is 
argued, is an incarnation of truths which cannot be shared, and 
which have nothing to do with majorities and minorities. All 
experience has shown that it is practically impossible to separate 
things that only belong to the spiritual jurisdiction, and those 
that belong to the temporal. If we could separate exactly the 
spiritual from the temporal functions of the Pope, the real 
issue would soon show itself, not in a constitution, but in a com- 
plete division of the two jurisdictions. The Pope cannot be 
the subject of Cesar, and Cesar is represented by the State, 
whatever may be its organization. As long as the Pope has a 
temporal sovereignty, every Catholic must feel disinclined to 
recognise the sovereignty of the Roman people. It is no use 

utting on any disguise. The Catholic world must say to the 

omans, ‘You are not free—you are not, like other people, 
at liberty to dispose of yourselves. You possess the Papacy, which 
belongs to us all and you are bound to consult the interests of 
all, and subordinate your particular constitution to the wants of 
Christendom.” “If y were a Roman,” M. Lemoinne adds, “ I 
know very well what I should answer; but, thank Heaven, Iam 
not a Roman.” 

Joseph de Maistre, the great modern apologist of the Papacy, 
fell into this mistake. He dreamt that the Pope might become 
not only national, but the head of the Italian nation. “ All 
men,” he writes, ‘‘ are agreed to place in the first rank of great 
men those fortunate citizens who have had the honour to free 
their country from the yoke of the foreigner. They are reckoned 
as heroes if they succeed, and as martyrs if they fail. Modern 
stupidity would make one single exception, and would deprive 
the Popes of the immortal glory va is due to them as tem- 
poral princes who have laboured incessantly for the enfranchise- 
ment of their country.” To say that they had so laboured was, 
in the days of De Maistre, a strong statement. But we have seen 
the dream accomplished—we have witnessed the labour under- 
taken publicly and avowedly. Pius 1X. was declared, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, to be the champion and the head of national 
Italy. At first all went smoothly; but the moment came when 
his new temporal character and his old spiritual character were 
brought into collision, As an Italian prince, as the champion of 
Italy in her struggle against the foreigner, he was asked to declare 
war against the Austrians. But he was the Father of the 
Austrians—as much bound to bless, to care, and to pray for 
them as for the Italians. He could not lead some of his 
children to take the blood of others. His nationality faded away 
before his spiritual duties, and he refused to make war. The 
Pope cannot make war against even heretics, and how, therefore, 
can he satisfy the wants and aspirations of Italy, the character- 
istic feeling of which is the growing desire to fight the foreigner 
till he is chased beyond the Alps?’ This is a desire which his 
subjects feel, and will feel more and more in proportion as they 
are free. If he were a constitutional sovereign, the first request 
of his subjects would be to aid their Italian brethren against 
Austria; and he must either check this wish by unconstitutional 
means, or incur the heavy responsibility of being the sovereign 
of a fighting army. 

Nor, however wisely and moderately the secularization of 
Rome might be managed in the first instance, would it be 
sible to avoid constant causes of irritation. The whole spirit of 
secular government, we are told, is alien to the sp‘rit of Rome. 
M. Lemoinne especially addresses himself to those who thought 
it a matter of indifference, so far as the interests of the 
Papacy went, that French soldiers should be stationed perma- 
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nently at Rome. He entreats them to remember that the 
French army is unavoidably the representative at Rome, as 
everywhere else, of the society from which it is sprung, 
and of which it makes part; and French society is essen- 
tially secular. It is coloured by the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. It is affected by the introduction of the 
principle of equality—of the equality of classes, rights, 
consciences, and forms of worship. The soldiers who guard 
the Vatican come from a country where all religions are 
equal before the State, where the Jew may go as high as the 
Christian, where the law asks for a certificate of birth, not a 
certificate of baptism, and where priests exercise their religious 
functions, but do not mix themselves up with the successions and 
the affairs of families. The French army is, therefore, in a 
perpetual state of tacit antagonism to Rome and to the authority 
of the Pope. And what is true of the French army would 
also be true of a secular government, although composed of 
Roman subjects. In order to govern on secular principles, it 
must have secular knowledge. It must spread political know- 
ledge, for if the masses were uninstructed it could not maintain 
itself. What would become of the Index Expurgatorius in con- 
stitutional Rome? ‘The teaching as well as the government of 
the State must be conducted so as to promote the temporal as 
well as the spiritual improvement of all classes and all individuals. 
At every turn the layman would be obliged to run counter to 
the priest. 

And would the priest give in? Certainly not. And, what is 
more, he would certainly succeed. If, in theory, priestly power 
is to be the rule, and secular power the exception—if laymen 
are only there to see that the Papacy is not too injurious to the 
Romans—if the Church carries its immutable principles of action 
and wc wa into temporal affairs—the priest will be sure to come 
out best from the struggles that will ensue. His arms are the 
strongest, his position the most unassailable, his patience the 
most inexhaustible. The difficulties that arise will be sure to 
be difficulties in which the long experience, the habits of pliancy, 
finesse, and tact, and the courteous obstinacy of the priest will 
tell. There will be no great broad principles brought obtru- 
sively forward to form objects of direct attack and defence; but 
the contests will be about daily details, and priests, who have a 
recognised footing in the management of these details, will soon 
get the whole management into their hands. Fresh irritation 
will ensue, and perhaps an appeal to force; and then either the 
Pope will recover his absolute authority, or he will be expelled 
once more from Rome. That is to say, whatever may happen, 
the plan of secularizing the Papal Government will have failed. 
Certainly, any one who studies the subject must admit that the 
plan of making what are called “moderate reforms” in the 
Government of the Roman States is not quite so easy and so 
feasible as it seems. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A MEMBER. 


tig question of the Ballot can be no longer trifled with, as it 
has been, as if it were one which did not belong to the actual 
political world in which we live. So long as there was a compact 
Conservative party on one side of the House of Commons, and the 
most important and influential half of the Liberal party on the 
other side, prepared to combine for its rejection, easy access to a 
seat might be obtained by giving a pledge in its favour without 
incurring any great risk of damaging the Constitution and 
debasing the national character. We believe that the growth of 
the delusion which now prevails so widely upon this subject is to 
be attributed to indifference to a danger which appeared to 
be remote and visionary. The leaders of the Liberal party begin 
now, when it is almost too late, to understand that they must 
rouse themselves, and contend in earnest against an influence 
which threatens to eliminate from their body whatever they had 
among them that might command the respect and win the corfi- 
dence of the nation. The advocates of the Ballot have widely 
propagated the calumny that those who are opposed to it are 
opposed also to all extension of the franchise, and to every 
endeavour to approach towards freedom and purity in its exercise. 
The humbler class of electors and the mass of non-electors in many 
large towns believe that they can at once distinguish between 
the friends and enemies of popular rights by the simple question 
whether a candidate for the representation of their community 
will or will not pledge himself to vote for the adoption of the 
Ballot. It is not surprising that those who possess little time 
and mental aptitude for considering political questions should 
eagerly adopt a test which everybody is competent to use, and 
which those who might have taught them differently have 
allowed them to regard as infallible. Now, when the season 
for warning is almost gone by, influential organs of the Liberal 
party are beginning to awaken to a sense of the mischief 
which has been generated by their own supineness. Liberal 
electors are exhorted to consider that such a man, for instance, 
as Lord John Russell, being as yet unconverted to the Ballot, 
has nevertheless intellectual qualities and political influence 
which should lead them to prefer him to another candidate to 
whom nature has denied the first, and who therefore cannot 
possibly acquire the second, of these recommendations, and 
whose sole eerion to their suffrages consists in orthodoxy, 
as it is called, upon this single point of the Liberal creed. 
It is easy to declare, in an election address, that the can- 
didate is, and always has been, an uncompromising partisan 


of the Ballot; and it is equally easy for a member to 
justify this profession by walking into a particular lobby 
once or twice in every session of Parliament. But there is 
no elector or non-elector in the kingdom who is not as well 
qualified as the candidate himself for entering on a political 
career which shall consist only of such mechanical acts as these. 
The most illiterate aspirant todemagogy may learn, from adver- 
tisements in the daily papers, where, on payment of a very mode- 
rate fee, he may get an address drawn up for him which shall 

roclaim with sufficient emphasis his unalterable devotion to the 
Ballot. But if Parliamentary Government is to be preserved 
from utter disgrace and ruin, electors of all parties must resolve to 
choose only men who possess intellectual and moral vigour, and 
who will claim, as a consequence, to be allowed to exercise an inde- 

endent judgment upon every political question that can come 
bohes them. Unless the House of Commons is to fall into mere 
anarchy, some of its members must carry to its next meeting the 
natural and acquired gifts which fit them to influence its delibe- 
rations. The proceedings of the Ballot Society, in erecting their 
little dogma into a hustings test for universal application, can only 
end, if successful, in reducing the great council of the nation to 
an agpregate of equally ineffectual units. When this result is 
reached, popular government becomes impossible, and some form 
of despotism must be resorted to as the only safeguard against 
an entire disintegration of society. Men of discernment among 
the Liberal party are at length beginning to protest against the 
insolent dictation of a body whose influence rests entirely upon 
organization, activity, and exclusive devotion to one small subject. 
It is to be feared that the approaching elections will prove, by 
many miserable examples, that this warning has been too long 
deferred. 

Great, however, as this evil already is, things have not yet 
reached such a point that Lord John Russell can be called upon 
either to obey the decrees of the Ballot Society or to resign his 
hopes of representing the City of London. But in the adjoining 
borough of Finsbury a spectacle is now exhibiting which ma 
warn the most eminent among the Liberals of the fate whic 
threatens soon to overtake them all. A contest is raging at 
this moment between Sir S. Morton Peto and the famous Mr. 
Cox. The last-named gentleman has already enjoyed the honour 
of defeating one competitor whose political creed was as satisfac- 
tory to the majority of the constituency as his own, and who, 
by his performances at the Bar, had, to say the least, given some 
proof that he was capable of asserting his opinions in speeches 
which the House of Commons would not treat with absolute 
contempt. The most memorable of the oratorical performances 
of Mr. Cox was the blow which his energetic action caused him 
to administer the other night to the head of the member who sat 
next to him in the House. The opinions of Sir Morton Peto 
are doubtless as distasteful to ourselves as those of Mr. Cox; 
but there is certainly something to choose between the two can- 
didates on grounds unconnected with as opinion or capacity. 
Asingle borough may gratify its peculiar taste by sending a Cox to 
represent it, without any serious risk of the House of Commons 
being made contemptible. But this indulgence of an unaccount- 
able caprice is only free from serious danger to the Constitution 
because the towns and counties generally are governed by a 
better understanding of what is wanted to make an efficient 
representative. Jf the passion for electing Coxes should ever 
become a prevalent disease, the authority of the House of 
Commons will be pretty near its end. The vote of one repre- 
sentative more or less for the Ballot, or of one constituency for a 
man like Mr. Cox, is a small evil, of which the consequences may 
not be readily perceived. As soon, however, as such abuses of 
public trust become numerous, it is time for every man who 
deserves to be called a Liberal to rouse himself and strive by 
every means to check them. The supporters of Sir Morton Peto 
are probably actuated by a genuine sense of the public expediency 
of returning a respectable representative for Finsbury to the 
next Parliament; but let us see how their efforts are en- 
countered. On all the public-houses where Mr. Cox’s Com- 
mittees meet, may be read two placards. One of them claims 
votes for Mr. Cox, not only as a supporter of the Ballot, 
but as an active member of the Society whose machinery is now 
employed to bring down the intellect of the next Parliament as 
near as possible to Mr. Cox’s level. The other placard demands 
attention to the fact that Mr. Cox in three years voted in a 
certain number of divisions, while Sir Morton Peto in four years 
voted in a much smaller number. Now we must not be supposed . 
to undervalue regular attention to Parliamentary business. 
Still we think that enough is known of Mr. Cox’s character to 
warrant our assuming that his punctual presence at divisions is 
attributable to a desire to enhance his personal importance quite 
as much as to his sense of public duty. But what we insist upon is 
this. If you go out into the street, and take the first able-bodied 
man who passes—put him, if he wants them, into decent clothes 
—and give him a shilling for his subscription, you have there 
an eligible member of the Society for propagating the Ballot. And 
not only can he become a member, but a sphere for his activity 
can be found. If he cannot compose a Ballot catechism, or a 
dialogue which ends in the conversion of sceptical A by orthodox 
and irrefragable B, he can at least fold up and direct tracts or dis- 
tribute them by hand in the Metropolis. By the help of the Society 
of which he is an active member, he may at the next election be 
returned for Finsbury, or some other borough of equally refined 
taste. Having been carefully watched during the first few 
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weeks of his introduction to daily shaving and good clothes, 
he may be trusted to preserve external decencies, and is ready 
to take his seat in the Sven of Commons. When that is done, 
if his eommand of unwonted luxuries do not betray him into booz- 
ing and slumbering of an evening, he will represent the borough 
which has chosen him as efficiently as Mr. Cox himself. If the 
tests now recommended to the electors of Finsbury are adopted, 
it simply comes to this—that any feeble creature who can do 
nothing for himself anywhere else is fit for a seat in Parliament. 
The opponents of the Ballot are commonly denounced as aris- 
toerats. The word may have various shades of meaning ; but if 
it is applied to those who have an invincible repugnance to being 
legislated for by Coxes, it may serve as a description of the 
whole educated community. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, 


E are told that in the East the leader of an enthusiastic 
sect once answered the threats of a neighbouring poten- 
tate by commanding three of his followers to devote themselves 
on the instant to three different kinds of death. The ambas- 
sadors who witnessed this proof of resolute fanaticism might 
report to their master what sort of enemies he was preparing to 
attack. The warning, says history, was not without effect, for 
the meditated hostilities were turned upon a less formidable foe. 
At a moment when even cautious statesmen are anticipating an 
armed neutrality, and when those who speak with less reserve 
predict that this country must, in spite of all her efforts, find her- 
self in no long time actually involved in war—at such a crisis it is 
not unsuitable to show to the possible enemies of England what 
sort of spirit it is that animates her sons. On the verge of almost 
inevitable war, it is usual for Governments to make every — 
inquiry into the state of each other’s military and naval 
forces. It may be remembered that at a time when few 
people, except the members of the Cabinet, professed 
to feel any hope of preserving peace with Russia, some armed 
vessels of that power were ws ing the hospitalities of 
of observation was not thrown away. It is, indeed, very likely 
that trouble is often taken in this way that might as well be spared. 
With a system of administration ‘lLadapte to ensure secrecy, 
with an eagerly competing press, and usually one or more un- 
controllable gossips in the Cabinet, our national efforts to do 
anything whatever without making all the world spectators of it 
end usually in ludicrous disappointment. It is as well not to 
attempt any more secret expeditions after the premature dis- 
closure of the plans which were forming against Sebastopol. If 
the truth be told to a crafty enemy, it is an even chance that he 
will not believe it, but will be deceived, perhaps to his ruin, by 
his own suspicious character; and in general we may as well 
make up our minds to let any enemy send spies throughout the 
land without impediment, feeling sure that we cannot conceal 
what he might wish to know, and that the longer and more care- 
fully he looks at us, the less he will like the prospect thus dis- 
closed to him. 

If, at the present moment, Continental emissaries are bestowing 
any particular attention upon England, we trust that their desire 
for useful knowledge may have led them to get afloat upon the 
Thames above Putne Bridze yesterday week. By so doing 
they will have learned, in the first place, to appreciate that com- 
bination of clouds, bitter wind, and driving snow which make 
up an English spring day, and may well say to themselves that 
these grasping islanders have indeed had strong motives for 
multiplying their territories in more genial climes. But, besides 
this experience, an opportunity would be gained of contemplating 
a great o> of what, among the singular people of this 
country, is called pleasure. On a cold and stormy day, two 
parties of well-born youths appear on the vexed waters of the 
Thames to contend, in the frailest of barks, for the prize of 
victory in a four-mile race. A strong north-west wind meets the 
flowing tide, and raises what, looking to the capabilities of the 
boats, may well be called a dangerous sea. These boats, sixty 
feet in length, and nowhere over two feet in width, are built of 
the thinnest planks that can possibly sustain the weight and strain 
imposed upon them. The space necessary to work the oars is ob- 
tained by affixing to the boats’ sides light iron “outriggers,” as they 
are called, on which the oars rest. ‘The boats, therefore, are only 
just wide enough for a man to sit—they taper almost to a point 

th at bow and stern—they aro as light as they can possibly be 
built—and they scarcely rise above the water’s edge. The parts 
where the crew do not sit are covered in with painted canvas to 
exclude some of the water which is too apt to enter in any but 
the calmest weather. An eight-oared modern racing boat looks 
about as fit for the Thames on a stormy day as a lady’s satin 
slipper does for the work of a rifleman in a campaign. Such, 
however, were the craft in which the representatives of the 
Universities offered themselves to the gaze of enthusiastic 
thousands, and prepared for their great annual contest of skill 
and strength. In the spirit which animated slike performers and 
spectators, in the finished aquatic science of the crews, and in 
their great and enduring physical power and unconquerable 
determination to persevere under all difficulties, we think we see 
—and that less friendly observers, if there were any such, might 
haye seen also—that the seceptre of maritime rule has not yet 
departed from those who have so long held it, and that the qualities 
which made of this small island a great nation and sansiod its flag 


over every land and sea, are P ig fresh and vigorous to maintain 
its ancient fame, and to win for it new glories. 

The immense popularity of aquatic sports, and the wide-spread 
interest excited by this contest, may be estimated by any one 
who will glance over the newspapers of the day ivilowing. The 
Times describes the race to us by the pen of one of its proficients 
in ornamental writing. The word, we are told, was given. “ The 
oars flashed in the sun like polished steel”—a comparison which 
may do very well for those who do not take the trouble to think 
about what they read. For ourselves, we must say that although 

oets sometimes call steel ** blue,” it is not easy to conceive car- 
Blades, whether dark or light blue, looking at all like “ polished 
steel.” It strikes us, too, that the sun came out very opportunely 
for this simile. Anybody would suppose, from the description of 
the weather which precedes it, that there could have been no 
such thing in heaven as the sun throughout the day. It is 
odd to see how the usual comntonplaces of this kind of writin 
will obtrude themselves in direct contradiction of the facts wit 
which they have to be worked up. It has been stated that 
the conflicting wind and tide so agitated the river that these 
fragile boats could scarcely live,and still less work, amid the waves. 
In truth, the race from first to last was an obstinate struggle of 
strencth and pluck against most formidable difficulties. This is 
the fact, which we think needs no embellishment whatever. Cer- 
tainly the effect of it upon the reader’s mind is not heightened by 
intruding the incongruous statements that the boats started 
“with a bound that seemed to lift them from the water,” and 
that the Cambridge boat, principally out of deference to the 
clamour of its partisans on board the steamers, “ flew through 
the water like an arrow,” and thereby reduced the distance be- 
tween itself and its opponent from three or four to two boat’s- 
lengths. This sort of description comes about as near to the 
reality as an imaginary rush of cavalry to an actual charge exe- 
cuted over soft heavy land. The truth is that this ingenious 
gentleman has taken clouds and a north-wester from nature, and 
acalm sunny day from his imagination, and has combined the two, 
with all their respective accompaniments, in his picture. It is 
complimentary to the spectators, and through them to the readers 
of newspapers generally, to represent that a boat’s crew who are 
already pulling as hard as ever they can, and under the influence 
of the strongest motives, feel “stung to the utmost” by the 
shouts, and * bend their backs to it,” and so make their boat to 
fiy. It thus seems that, to borrow a phrase of the Times, public 
opinion can be brought to bear even upon a party of under- 
graduates. 

We should judge, from one or two slight touches, that the 
author of this spirited combination of fact and fancy is an 
Oxford man, and it may be well to warn Cambridge that, if 
she would escape the fate of the heroes who lived before Aga- 
memnon, her sons must not only keep up their rowing, and use 
rather heavier boats, but also by no means neglect to cultivate 
the graces of composition. If Oxford is allowed to predominate 
in the daily papers, it will matter little who are conquerors upon 
the river. Between skill in gaining victories, and greater skill in 
boasting of them, the French have almost established a reputa- 
tion for invinctbility among Continental nations. Every one has 
heard of the triumphs of Marengo and Austerlitz, but few persons 
know that the genius and devotion of Radetsky and Suwarrow 
drove a French army in utter rout from the ridge of 
Novi. Therefore we urge upon our Cambridge friends that 
they must strive to make their University illustrious, not 
only with the oar: but with the pen. It is not reasonable to 
ealculate upon their winning, in the long run, above half of these 
annual races, and of two competitors of nearly equal prowess the 
fame of that one who has the loudest trumpeter 1s likely to 
spread most widely. Let us, therefore, have on behalf of Cam- 
bridge at once good rowing and fine writing. Mere truthful 
dry narration by one who has seen for those who can understand 
the race may do — well for the businesslike records of Bell's 
Life, but the general public requires a plentiful use of all those 
accessories which Lord Macaulay employs with such a liberal 
hand in his descriptions. The Oxford crew have not only gained 
a great and hardly anticipated victory. We may say of them, in 
Pliny’s words, that supremus felicitati cumulus accessit, laudator 
eloquentissimus. For our own part, we will on this occasion 
leave Oxford, as we safely may, to be taken care of by the Zimes. 
The proverb that nothing suceeeds like success will not, we feel 
convinced, be falsified in the present instance. It is because the 
virtues of the vanquished are in danger of being hastily over- 
looked that we take them under our own protection. The steady 
unconquerable courage that could persevere in rowing a hopeless 
race until the boat absolutely sank is a quality which, although 
not always appreciated as it has deserved by newspapers, is the 
foundation of English greatness, and fame, and power. When 
we read of this hardy crew forcing their boat so long as she 
would swim, by sheer desperate effort, through the stormy water, 
while the waves from the steamers again and again deluged them, 
and the steamers themselves threatened to overrun the sinking 
boat, we think of that noble courage which stood firm against 
the surging hosts of Russia on the heights of Inkermann, and 
which has made a few thousand Englishmen the dreaded masters 
of the swarming millions of Hindostan. The spirit which sustained 
the losing, sinking Cambridge crew throughout this contest was 
the same which held the slopes of Waterloo a long summer day, 
and it will again be manifested,tenacious and indomitable as of old, 
whenever any enemy shall dare to rouse it. There have been 
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some victories very like defeats. This defeat of Cambridge we 
hold to be a moral triumph. But the Oxford crew, under similar 
circumstances, would have done just the same, and so would 
many other Englishmen. It is well, however, to recognise, when 
we see them, the qualities which have gained for our country 
imperishable renown ; and, therefore, in noticing this splendid 
contest, while we pay all honour to the winners, we have made 
it our special province to sing the praises of the losing side :— 
Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


WORKING OF THE DIVORCE ACT. 


| Fp BROUGHAM has just obtained a return of the pro- 
ceedings which have already taken place in the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Court. Sir Cresswell Cresswell being now 
a British institution, it is important to see whether his dignity is 
likely to become an otiose one. It seems unlikely that this 
should be the case ; for already it is more than whispered that 
the Court cannot go on in its present state. It is in exactly the 
same position as a shabby suburban household. There is one 
maid-of-all-work run off her legs, and a charwoman is hired occa- 
sionally to do battle with the arrears of dirt and untidiness. The 
Court borrows an occasional Judge, and now and then great 
cases are treated with what is called a full Court; and it now 
seems to be felt that there should be always a full Court. This 
does not look like failing business; and the return certainly 
confirms the impression that there will be no lack of work in the 
divorce and unmarrying line. The return embraces a period of 
fourteen months, from 11th January, 1858, to 28th March, 1859; 
and we have been reminded that, on the change of the law, it was 
reasonable to expect a large amount of arrears. The account 
stands thus :—288 petitions for dissolution of marriage presented, 
of which 148, that is more than one-half, are undefended ; in the 
cases tried, 37 dissolutions were decreed, and 6 refused, and 134 
remain for trial. So that there are already considerable arrears 
in the Court. j Let us first see whether, in point of fact, the 
number of petitions already presented suggests the average, or an 
excess upon the average, of the business likely to come before the 
Court. If, as is said, there was a crowd of unhappy suppliants 
waiting for the operation of the new law, and anxious to avail 
themselves of its provisions to break the galling chains of incon- 
venient and unsupportable matrimony, of course the petitions 
entered (say) in the first six months would be in large excess of 
those subsequently entered. The arrearage would naturally be 
exhausted at the opening of the Court. But what are the facts? 
In February, the titions for dissolution were 13; in March, 18; 
in April, 22; in May, 41; in June, 20; in July, 25; in August, 
16; in September 5 ; in October, after the vacation, 22; in No- 
vember, 32; in December, 26; in January, 21; in February, 15. 
That is to say, we have 114 petitions in the first five months of 
this Act, against 116 in the last five months, which certainly 
looks as if divorce @ vinculo were not a declining taste. At the 
first launching of the Act there must have been many who 
availed themselves of its novel provisions; but the petitions now 


lodged in the Court, when it is no longer an innovation, actually | . 
| decide positively. In taste, perhaps more than in anything else, 


exceed those which were presented when it was sought as a re- 
medy against old grievances. We may, therefore, conclude that 
the business of divorce is on the increase; and, judging from the 
first fourteen months of the Act, the petitions for divorce may be 
Say etnies at 250 per annum, with a rising market. The 
number anticipated was, if we remember rightly, about thirty 
per annum. 

On the other hand, the petitions for judicial separation have 
amounted to only 105 down to 28th March, 1859. Of these, sixty- 
seven were presented before the long vacation ; orin other words, 
we have twenty-eight in the five months, October, November, 
December, January, and February last, against forty-eight in 
the five months of February, March, April, May, and June of 
1858. This shows that there was a large arrear of suffering 
wives (for in almost all cases the petitions for separation are 
from the wife) who availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Act for securing their property. But this arrearage having been 
disposed of, the petitions for separation are gradually and very 
sensibly diminishing in number. The inference seems to be 
irresistible, that the Act does not unduly encourage petitions for 
separation, but that the facilities which it gives to divorce do 
encourage demands for divorce. The suits for divorce are 
increasing—the suits for judicial separation are decreasing. And 
so far the prognostications of those who objected to the change in 
the law, as unduly encouraging the severance of the marriage tie, 
are certainly not falsified. 

But there is another grave consideration which this return 
suggests. Of the petitions for dissolution of marriage, amounting 
to 288, as many as 143, or just one half, are undefended. These, 
it must be allowed, are the suspicious cases. Here exists the 
pe, oe of collusion. And it is unquestionable that, in at least 
one half of the cases which come before the tribunal for divorce, 
there is the greatest danger of abuse. Undoubtedly, in many 
instances, the guilt may be so palpable and undeniable that it is not 
worth the respondent's while to contest the award; but in very 
many cases there may be—we had nearly said there must be—a 
tacit mutual understanding between the parties in these unde- 
fended causes to wink at each other's license to contract new ties 
without objection from either side. As far as we cari understand 
the working of the new law, it contains absolutely no safeguards 


against collusion. Theoretically, it is the duty of the Judge to 
watch these undefended cases ; but practically, judgment goes by 
default. It is nobody's business to hint, and aeloua's uty to 

rove, collusion. Mr. John George Phillimore, in an enerey 
ervid pamphlet, The Divorce "Court and its Evils, and t 
Remedy, in which he avows himself a reluctant convert to the 
doctrine that divorce ought under no circumstancesto be permitted 
—a conclusion to which he is driven by the working of Sir C. Cress- 
well's Court—says (and he speaks with Lord Brougham’s autho- 
rity) that “ all attempts to prevent collusive Laan my will be 
impotent till the appointment of a responsible public officer to 
fulfil the functions of the avocat du roi in France, to watch over 
the proceedings of the parties to the suit for divorce, and 
to sift and examine closely the grounds and motives of their con- 
duct.” He adds that “ the appalling evil of the system, as it now 
exists, is that any husband and wife who are tired of each other 
— get rid of the marriage tie,” because “the Act allows the 
wife to obtain a dissolution of marriage on the ground of adultery 
coupled with such cruelty as would amount to separation a mensa 
et thoro, or of adultery coupled with two years’ desertion.” 
Better, he says, than this, would it be to allow a divorce on 
mutual consent, “further than which the evil cannot go, and short 
of this it does not stop.” In fact, so impressed is he with the 
evils of the present law, that he would in no case allow a woman 
any other remedy than that of judicial separation, and, in the case 
of an adulteress, he would prevent her marriage with her 
paramour. We cannot follow Mr. Phillimore in his fiery indig- 
nation against the public scandals which the proceedings of the 
new Court have given rise to; but he appeals to the authority 
of Lord St. Leonards, who regrets in very strong language that 
the action for crim. con. is substantially restored, and, as most 
ron think, in an aggravated form. 

e jugulum cause, of course, as regards public morals, is the 
dissolution of marriage granted on the wife's pares. Here is 
the greatest danger of collusion—here is the r which Mr. 
Phillimore stigmatizes as only “another form of saying that a 
man and his wife may be divorced whenever they are tired of 
each other.” It may perhaps be hopeless to expect that this 
boon to the wife, which is no boon to woman generally, will be 
withdrawn ; but the actual working of the new Act is unques- 
tionably such that no higher duty can be undertaken than to 
watch and, as we think, to improve its working. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PICTURES, PALL MALL. 


Ts modern school of French painting presents in several 
respects a great contrast to the English, and is perhaps, in 
some, its superior. It is free, for the most part, from the 
glaringly discordant colours which may too often be observed in 
the latter, and there is greater care in matters of detail, and more 
equality of finish. Yet it may be doubted whether French artists, 
in avoiding Charybdis, have not fallen into Scylla—whether 
their colouring is not too cold and dingy, and whether their 
finish is not apt to degenerate into an artificial and unnatural 
softness. The question is, however, one which it is difficult to 
“use doth breed a habit in aman,” and the points at issue are so 
subtle that it is almost impossible to areas to any authoritative 
standard. An eye accustomed to the French style would as- 
suredly find most English paintings hard and inharmonious, just 


, as to an Englishman French paintings appear hazy and life- 


less ; and it is difficult to find a judge, at once familiar with art 
and free from suspicion of bias, to decide between them. In all 
such controversies both parties appeal to nature with equal con- 
fidence, and a French builder of theories might say that the 
English seek to escape from the horrors of their misty atmosphere 
into an ideal world of impossible brightness, while it might be 
retorted that the French are too conventional to endure the 
plainness of nature. The simple truth, however, is, in 
robability, that in art, as in other things, there is a 
fashion, and that wherever this kind of generic discre- 
pancy occurs the truth lies somewhere in the middle. The 
establishment of distinct national manners is, in fact, an almost 
inevitable result of the modern exhibitions. When a painter 
exhibits his works by themselves, he can adopt pretty much 
what standard of intensity and distinctness he pleases ; but when 
they are to be viewed in company with those of other artists, it 
is necessary to bring them up to some received stundard, or he 
will have the mortification of seeing them “ killed” by their more 
conspicuous neighbours. It constantly happens, too, that a 
pular artist brings some trick into vogue, as it is always easier 
ior aspirants to imitate a fashionable trick than to work out a 
genuine style for themselves. There being, then, this tendency 
to the formation of a national manner constantly in_ operation, 
we cannot feel surprised at the contrast which the French and 
English schools of painting present to each other; though, as 
opportunities of comparing the productions of different countries 
are now becoming more common, it may be hoped that in future 
the various mannerisms may serve as a check upon each other. 
It would be less difficult in the present instance to decide be- 
tween France and England, if the subjects selected had more in 
common ; but while in England landscape generally enjoys a 
preference, in the French exhibitions animated nature has almost 
a monopoly. In landscapes, there is a a definite 
criterion by which to test the truthfulness of the lighting and 
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colouring ; but where cattle, and still more where clothed 
human beings form the principal objects, it is evident that 
the colour is more a matter of taste—and about taste it 
is proverbially impossible to argue. The lighting, indeed, 
where the scene is out of doors, is the same in both; but where, 
as in many of the pictures of the present Exhibition, it is laid in 
a room, it is difficult to give definite rules even upon this head, 
for there is then scarcely any anomaly for which a plausible 
reason may not be assigned. To this general distaste for pure 
landscape, M. E. Lambinet presents, it is true, an apparent 
exception ; but as M. Lambinet’s manner is thoroughly English, 
and as four of his views are in England and only one in France, 
we are perhaps justified in assuming that he must be taken to 
represent the former rather than the latter country. 

t must be observed, however, that in several instances the 
pictures most remarkable for their soft and indistinct outline 
stand self-condemned by the inequality which they exhibit in 
this respect—this being, of course, a different matter from thie 
equality of finish which we have already said that most of them 

ossess. In none is this defect more decided than in Madlle. 
sa Bonheur’s small and highly-finished ‘‘ Landscape with 
Sheep” (No. 17). Whatever might be thought of her distant 
hills and sky, or of her sheep and foreground, taken by them- 
selves, it is very clear that they are incorrect in conjunction. 
Near objects can never be, as she has represented them, less dis- 
tinct than remote objects. In this instance, a wish to give the 
soft, fleecy texture of the sheep’s wool has probably been the cause 
of the error; and it must be admitted that, as regards this, she 
has been unusually successful. Itis always tclerably easy to paint 
a sheep in a sketchy style, such, for instance, as that adopted in 
“A Country Fair in France” (147), by C. Troyon, but we do not 
remember to have ever before seen one finished in the elaborate 
style of Madlle. Bonheur’s which did not look as if it had been 
subjected to the curling irons. She has, indeed, not ventured to 
represent them with their fleeces in a good state of preservation, 
for it is evident that they ought to have been shorn long ago ; 
but though the danger of stiffness and formality is thus partially 
avoided, the task must nevertheless have required considerable 
skill. Whether it is wise in an artist with powers such as 
Madlle. Bonheur has evinced to devote herself to this kind of 
miniature Jandscape, is a different question. She certainly seems 
to us to be less vigorous and natural than in most of her 
former productions, and to be in danger of losing force and 
truthfulness in pursuit of a mannered prettiness of execution. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, an artist meets with no greater 
stumbling-block than the desire to surpass himself. It is, in 
fact, to this ambition that we must attribute the retrogression 
which marks the works of many distinguished artists when once 
they have reached a certain point. When a painter has mas- 
tered the elementary difficulties of his profession, the teclni- 
cealities of execution are apt to assume a_ disproportionate 
importance in his eyes, and the constant struggle after new and 
unattainable perfection in this respect tends inevitably to gene- 
rate an affected mannerism. Execution is in painting what style 
is in literature. Neither should be careless, and neither should 
he obtrusively laboured. It would be a loss to painting if Madlle. 
Bonheur were to forsake nature for the graces of a conventional 
refinement ; and though neither small pictures nor large pictures 
are a or bad, to be habitually fomaon upon the 
former is, we believe, more perilous than to be habitually engaged 
upon the latter. A small picture invites a close and scrutinizing 
gaze, and when this is the case it is impossible to avoid dwelling 
upon the minutie of treatment, to the exclusion, for the moment, 
of the correctness of the general result. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the practice of painting nothing but large 
works occasionally produces a hasty and careless style, and that 
small and high leboned studies are required as an antidote. 
We believe, however, that the latter error is less dangerous than 
the former, for the simple reason that it is always more easy to 
escape from a negative defect than from a positive habit. 

The simplicity of colouring, the purity of sentiment, and the 
eare and study which are evinced in the “ Scenes in Humble Life” 
of M. E. P. Frére are deserving of the highest commendation. 
Yet it is impossible to avoid feeling that the admiration which he 
excites is lessened when we find that the same hues, the same 
subjects, and the same treatment are repeated in all his works. It 
is at first sight unfair to depreciate excellence because that 
excellence is of a limited nature; but we believe that the 
sentiment is unavoidable, and what is unavoidable can scarcely 
be unfair. The fact is, that the production of a man’s hand 
and brain cannot be completely severed from the notion of 
the producer. It is no mere gossiping curiosity which has 
induced men to hunt curiously after the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius and the history of Shakspeare’s private life, 
but a just perception that the more is known of the worker 
the better his work can be estimated. Wordswortb’s poems 
rank higher because his life is seen to have been in har- 
mony with the feeling which they express, and Byron’s posi- 
tion as a poet has been sometimes unduly exalted, and some- 
times unduly depreciated, as the story of his life has excited the 
synipathies or the disgust of his readers. When, therefore, we 
find that a painter has only one circumscribed field of colouring 
and subject, the admiration which he at first awakens is inevi- 
tably weakened. Whatever other merits M. Frére may possess, 
he is, it must be confessed, a little monotonous and insipid. He 
altogether wants that dramatic power which was possessed by 


Wilkie and Hogarth. There is no plot, and scarcely any incident, 
in his pictures. There is a mean between such extremely vapid 
and virtuous scenes as he selects and the vulgarity of many of 
the Dutch pictures, just as there is a mean between the novels 
of Fielding and the young-lady religious novels of the present 
day ; and it is false and pernicious morality to identify. purity 
with dulness. This mean, however, in their domestic scenes, 
French painters seldom succeed in hitting. They are almost 
always either spiritless or theatrical, and seem to be altogether 
defective in the kind of feeling possessed by Wilkie, Collins, 
and Mulready. M. Frére’s countenances are painted with a 
simplicity and delicate truthfulness which can never be sur- 

assed ; and it is impossible to suppress a feeling of regret that 
& does not introduce a little more life and variety into his 
compositions. Polished painting no more constitutes a picture 
than polished language constitutes a poem. In both we require 
the signs of the poet or trovatore—the maker or the finder. 
The exercise of the imagination requisite for the creation of 
a quiet domestic group may be of a different kind from that 
which is required for the conception of an epic composition, 
but it is not less genuine, and no artist can please thoroughly 
or long who is wanting in humour and sentiment. M. Frére’s 
works, it may be observed in passing, are a signal instance of 
that misty style upon which we have remarked above. 

Very similar to these in their general treatment are the 
Oriental Scenes of M. T. C. Frére. They need not detain us 
long, but it is worth while to point out how much is gained in 
No. 65, ‘A Coffee-house at Boulack,” by attention to a point 
which English artists are singularly apt to neglect—viz., the 
painting of blue sky. Picture after picture may be examined in 
an English gallery without finding one in which this qunnty 
simple problem is solved satisfactorily. Not only is the colour 
for the most part coarsely laid on, but the most singular caprice 
is exhibited in the variety of tint employed. Sometimes it is too 
purple, sometimes too green, sometimes too grey; and — 
is more rare than to find the peculiar and beautiful hue whic 
we see in nature. In M. Frére’s painting, on the contrary, the 
texture and tone of the bit of blue sky which appears through 
the roof of the building is perfectly correct. Similar praise seems 
to be due to several other exhibitors. We may cite as an instance, 
“ Wexham Court, Bucks” (95), by E. Lambinet, in which the sky 
is in all respects unusually good. In all M. T. C. Frére’s paint- 
ings, moreover, the impression of a still oppressive atmosphere 
is conveyed most successfully, but apart from these secondary 
merits they are too defective as compositions to rank very high. 

Constant Troyon displays many of the qualifications of a 
painter, but is a little slovenly in his manipulation, and has 
rather too dusky a code of colouring to please an English eye. 
His most conspicuous contribution is the “Country Fair in 
France” (147), to which we have already had occasion to advert. 
It is, in general effect, animated, natural, and vigorous ; but it is, 
if we are not mistaken, capable of a very great improvement by a 
very slight alteration. As it stands at present, the composition 
is rather defective in unity, and this would be effectually remedied 
by intensifying the light upon the white flag which appears in 
the centre of the wl sanding This alteration would, moreover, 
make it much more true to nature. A white flag, upon which 
a gleam of sunshine falls—and such, apparently, M. Troyon has 
intended to represent here—would contrast far more sharply 
with the black rain-cloud at its back than he has made it do. 

We have reserved to the last our notice of what is indisputably 
the most striking performance in the collection. ‘The Early 
Days of the Reformation” (108), by Henry Leys, must command 
the admiration of every spectator by its simplicity, its power, 
and its fidelity to nature. There is something in the almost 
ascetic repudiation of all trick of colour, composition, and execu- 
tion, which seems to be peculiarly appropriate to the subject. A 
few minor criticisms suggest themselves, as is inevitable. The 
preacher's hands are too refined for those of a carpenter; the varie 
of costume is such as could hardly occur in an assembly of this 
nature; and the handsome girl in the background, with a face 
and dress which suggest the inspiration of one of Holbein’s Anne 
Boleyns, is a little too conspicuously lighted. Such defects as these 
are, itis obvious, of very little importance ; but there is one serious 
error, as it seems to us, in the arrangement of the heads. The 
preacher stands at one end, and if his auditors were represented 
in their natural position, it is evident that all the faces would 
be seen in profile, inasmuch as an attentive audience generally 
keeps its eyes fixed upon the preacher. From the monotonous 
effect which would be thus produced the painter appears to have 
shrunk; and he has consequently depicted most of the 
countenances as partially turned round, and looking out of the 
picture, instead of at the Pe ag The result is, that instead of 
appearing to be interested in the discourse, they have the air of 
being extremely bored by it. There can be little doubt that 
most painters would have got over the difficulty by some artifice, 
and such a simple one suggests itself in the —— instance 
that it would probably have been wise to employ it. Nothing 
would have been easier than to represent some person enterin 
through a door opposite the preacher, and a few heads turn 
round to look at the new-comer. ‘This, it is true, would have a 
little detracted from the serious character of the group, but it 
certainly seems to us that a graver sacrifice to effect has been 
made in the adoption of the present ement, and that, if all 
artifice was to be repudiated, it would have been better to brave. 
the formality of effect which a row of profiles would produce. 
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THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. ~~ 


R. GYE cannot, we are afraid, be congratulated upon the 
success of his “‘ Ante-Easterseason.” As yet the entertain- 

ment he has offered to the public has failed to excite enthusiasm, 
or, indeed, to fill the sae very satisfactorily. This is, 
doubtless, in some degree to be attributed to the fact of the 
London season having as yet scarcely commenced, and to 
the consequent absence from town of many of those who 
constitute the class to which the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre looks more particularly for support. It is much to be 
regretted that the yey high prices which it is thought—and 
which it perhaps really is—necessary to charge for admission 
should, as it virtually does, put the attractions presented by the 
Royal Italian Opera out of the reach of those classes upon whose 
support the other theatrical establishments of the metropolis 
principally depend. It is this which gives to the Opera that 
character of exclusiveness which cannot but be detrimental to 
the progress of music. That the performances are, in general, 
of unrivalled excellence, few will be disposed to deny; and 
in music, as in all other matters of supply and demand, a some- 
what extravagant price must be paid for the very best article. 
We would ourselves, however, we confess, prefer, within cer- 
tain limits, a less perfect performance at a more moderate price, 
providing of course that in such a case the music on its own 
merits presented legitimate attractions. The Traviata with 
a Bosio, or Norma with a Grisi, may be worth sitting through 
at Covent Garden; though, at the Court theatre of some 
small German State, they would in all probability be unbear- 
able. It is upon this principle of low prices, with a very varied 
repertoire, that most of the Continental opera-houses—assisted 
generally, it is true, by the Government purse—can really claim 
to be considered as places of popular amusement, and, indeed, 
of popular education in a musical point of view. Mr. E. T. 
Smith, at Drury Lane, with a really excellent company, is going 
totry what moderate prices will do; and it will be interesting, as 
an experiment, to show whether the stereotyped high charges 
for Italian — are really or not a matter of absolute necessity. 
With the highest admiration for Mr. Gye’s enterprising spirit, 
and for the praiseworthy way in which he has so long provided 
for the pele entertainment, we cannot help thinking that—if, 
indeed, he found it politic to give any performances at all pre- 
vious to Easter—he would have done better to present some more 
attractive bill of fare than can be made up of the most hackneyed 
and feeble productions of the Italian school. After having been 
surfeited, usqgue ad nauseam, with Verdi in general, and with 
the Trovatore in particular, it is the Trovatore that we find again 
ushering in the present season. That it is, perhaps, Verdi’s best 
opera is true. the best, however, in this case is but bad, and the 
merits of this, as of all the operas of the same composer, are such 
as strike one at first hearing. Repetition, unfortunately, only 
brings out the feebleness and want of originality of the music into 
stronger prominence. We may here remark, by way of paren- 
thesis, that it is rumoured that Signor Verdi is about to compose 
an opera specially for the English stage; but we really scarcely 
know how far this is to be regarded as a boon to the musical 
public. During the first fortnight of the season the Trovatore 
was given three times, Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan and the 
Sonnambula each twice. These operas were manifestly not very 
likely to possess much attraction for the public upon their own 
merits. Two ladies, Madlle. Lotti de la Santa and Madile. 
Calderon, have been presented to an English audience for the 
first time during this short period. Of the latter, perhaps the 
most charitable course will be to say nothing, inasmuch as, owing 
probably to nervousness, the impression she has produced is 
anything but favourable. Madlle. Lotti de la Santa, however, 
may be regarded as a decided acquisition. With a remarkably 
prepossessing personal appearance and a ladylike presence, she 
possesses an excellent soprano voice of a pure, although not 
very strong, quality, more especially in the higher part of 
the register, where the notes are particularly sweet. Her 
intonation is, on the whole, very good, and her acting, if not 
powerful, is at all events respectable. With these qualifications, 
she has apparently the additional advantage of youth, and will 
doubtless improve considerably. The points in which she is 
deficient seem to us to be power, expression, and facility of 
execution. These are doubtless very essential qualities, and we 
are afraid that, from the want of them, it will be somewhat 
difficult for her to maintain with the London public a position in 
the very first rank of prime donne. That public is somewhat 
exacting, and is accustomed to look for such supreme excel- 
lence on the Covent Garden boards that what might probably 
fully satisfy, or indeed charm, a less pampered audience, is often 
regarded by it with comparative indifference. Madlle. Lotti, 
however, though she may have failed to take the public by 
storm, is nevertheless an excellent artist; and if professional 
etiquette will allow her, at times when it is needed, to take other 
than absolutely the first parts, she will prove an invaluable 
addition to Mr. Gye’s company. Madame Nantier Didiée is 
well and favourably known to the public as an efficient and 
painstaking artist. Of her it will be sufficient to say that 
she has acquitted herself so far with her usual ability. Of 
Signor Neri Baraldi and of Signor Debassini it may be said 
that they are first-rate second-rates. The former gentleman 


-wants that flexibility and liquid quality of voice which are 


essential to qualify him for achieving great success in the 


first characters, especially in those of the operas of the Italian 
school. He is somewhat deficient in what is technically termed 
portamento. Signor Debassini is an effective actor, and looks 
extremely well upon the stage. His voice, which is powerful 
enough, is rather wanting in fluency and smoothness, and be- 
comes somewhat harsh when he attempts at all to force it. He 
plays the Conte di Luna, in the Zrovatore, remarkably well. We 
could not help, however, wishing for Graziani, more especiall 
in “Il balen”—the extreme popularity, by the bye, of whi 
favourite air we have always been at a loss to understand. 

The orchestra is truly magnificent. It will be sufficient to tell 
a musician that the foundation of the band, which is beautifully 
balanced in every part, consists of no fewer than eleven double 
basses. He will at once be able to form an adequate conception 
of its efficiency. Ex pede Herculem—and a Hercules of a band 
it indeed is, for strength and vigour unequalled by any operatic 
orchestra in Europe. There is a certain breadth and, so to 
speak, earnestness of tone in the Covent Garden band which we 
have never heard at all approached on the Continent. We must 
add that the mise en scéne, although there has as yet been but 
little opportunity for scenic display, is quite worthy of the rest 
of the establishment. We very much wish, however, as we 
believe has been already suggested by one of our contemporaries, 
that some better contrivance could be devised than the “‘ borders,” 
or whatever they are termed, which serve to represent the sky, 
or roof of an interior, as the case may be, and which interfere 
so very materially with the effect of the otherwise unexcep- 
tionable scenery. 

We have really, however, scercely the heart to ciiticise, to 
accord praise or blame, when we reflect upon the irreparable 
loss which the public and Mr. Gye have suffered by the death of 
Madame Bosio. Mr. Gye is surely the most unfortunate of 
managers. II] luck seems lately to have pursued him with 
unexampled perversity. The catalogue of his disasters may be 
said to have begun with the destruction of his theatre by fire, 
which for two years compelled him to betake himself to a small, 
and, for so extensive an establishment, inconvenient house. It 
was only by dint of almost superhuman exertions that he was 
enabled to open the present magnificent theatre last year 
for an unusually short season, during which—although before 
the curtain all was en régle—he can scarcely be supposed not 
to have suffered gree | from the great inconveniences 
necessarily incident to so hasty a change of quarters. B 
this season all difficulties of this kind have doubtless vanished, 
but troubles of another description have arisen. The unfortunate 
dispute with regard to Signor Graziani will not improbably be 
terminated, as in the celebrated Wagner case, by neither of the 
contending managers being able to avail himself of the services 
of that distinguished vocalist. But the crowning blow of all is 
the death of Madame Bosio. All who have ever heard that 
delightful singer will at once —— the irremediable blank 
which her loss has occasioned. e know absolutely of no one 
who is in the least degree tee | to fill her place in several 
of the operas upon which Mr. Gye has always been able to 
depend most certainly for attracting the public. The Zraviata, 
Rigoletto, Il Comte , L’Etoile du Nord, Fra Diavolo, 
Martha, and several others, are, as it were, thrown out of the 
repertoire. This, however, is not the worst—it is in the pro- 
duction of Meyerbeer’s new opera that her loss will be most 
severely felt. This was Mr. Gye’s trump card. ‘he part of 
Dinorah would, as far as we can learn, have suited Madame 
Bosio admirably. Let us hope that some efficient substitute may 
be found. Mr. Gye is, we believe, now abroad in search of new 
attractions, and we have great faith in his judgment and enter- 
prising spirit ; but upon the like, however, of Angiolina Bosio 
we must not hope soon to look again. 


REVIEWS. 


ITALIAN WOMEN.* 


be the medieval civilization of northern Europe women did not 
occupy a very high position ; nor could it well be otherwise 
among arude people whose chief and most honoured occupation 
was fighting. For war—at least for war in an early stage of 
society—the chief requisites are personal strength and courage, 
and the respect which is paid to these qualities must inevitably 
generate a feeling of contempt for any class which is deficient ‘in 
them. Nor did the vaunted spirit of chivalry really do much to 
soften this tendency. It was too artificial and unreal to stand 
the test of everyday life. Even in the romances, it is clear that 
the heroines are principally valued as affording to their admirers 
opportunities of fighting, and it is pretty certain that the theory 
of an Oriana would soon vanish when tried in practice. 
Women, accordingly, though told that the world was at their 
feet, had the mortification of finding themselves nonentities, or 
at best household drudges. No doctrine can, it is true, be long 
preached without ultimately having some effect, and the better 
sentiments of chivalry doubtless lingered and operated when 
the ages of chivalry had passed away. While, however, the 
feudal system was in full force, there was a very wide interval 


* A Decade of Italian Women. By T. Adolphus Trollope. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1859. 
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between the theory and the practice. This system was the embodi- 
ment of the warlike sentiment. ‘The tenure of and all 
the relations of private life were subordinated to the one grand 
duty of fighting. Such a state of a gl is, in spite of all that 
poets or romancists may have affirmed, utterly opposed to all 
true civilization, and must practically have reduced women to a 
condition little superior to that which they enjoyed at Athens 
in the time of Thucydides. In Italy, however, matters took a 
different course. e power of the free towns combined with 
the pretensions of the Pope to prevent the feudal system from 
obtaining its full development, and wars, though numerous, were 
not fierce and bloody, like the wars in the north of Europe. 

system of employing hired soldiers became usual at a much 
earlier period, and the er complex nature of the 
various combinations to which the number of conflicting 
interests gave rise, made diplomatic talent, for the most part, 
much more important than personal courage. To assassinate, to 
bribe, to intrigue, was the common resource of an Italian ruler, 
rather than to take the field ; and when false words or poisoned 
bowls were wanted, a woman was quite the equal of her brother 
or husband. In Italy, accordingly, women played a very much 
more important part than in Northern Europe. None, indeed, 
achieved greatness such as Joan of Are achieved; and upon 
none was greatness thrust like the greatness of the Empress 
Matilda. But these apparent exceptions do in fact prove the 
rule. Joan’s success would not have been so great if her inter- 
ference had been less strange and exceptional; and the whole 
story of the Empress Maud shows how unfit she was for her 
position. 

It was, therefore, a happy thought on the part of Mr. Trollope 
to select some of the most remarkable of the women of Italy, and 
to publish their biographies in a readable and convenient form. 
His book is very clever, instructive, and amusing. He begins 
with the fourteenth and ends with the eighteenth century, 
and we have, accordingly, an account, more or less complete, of 
the social condition of Italy as it reached, and as it sunk from, 
its second greatness. The period is one with which most men 
would be glad to be acquainted, but which ordinary readers find 
some diiliculty in mastering. There is, indeed, the great work 
of Sismondi, but Sismondi’s great work it is easier to praise than 
to read. The fact is that, as Mr. Trollope himself observes, the 
world has become very intolerant of large books and dry books. 
It insists upon having its theology, philosophy, and history served 
up in made-dishes. Whether this is always wise, and whether 
the amusement and instruction do not often neutralize each other, 
may be doubted. But that such is the taste of the day is pretty 
certain. It is not often that it can be gratified so legitimately as 
by Mr. Trollope’s Decade. Hehas had the happiness to hit 
upon a series of biographies some of which are al] but romances 
as they stand, and all of which throw great Kght upon the social 
history of Italy. One is almost tempted to wonder that he did 
not make a real novel out of the life of Bianca Capello, so tragic 
and eventful is her story; but if he ever felt the inclination, there 
can be little doubt that he has done well to refrain. Historical 
novels are apt to be tedious, and his book, as it is, is very 
interesting. 

Of the ten characters who compose the decade, the most cele- 
brated is St. Catherine of Siena. Many readers will perhaps 
be surprised to find that this celebrated saint was a real young 
woman, who lived in the fourteenth century. It is indeed strange 
that a legend such as she was the subject of should have been so 

enerally received in the land and in the age of Petrarch and 

oecaccio. When a person is once dead it is always easy for 
superstition to accumulate fables. But the astonishing honours 
which have been heaped on the head of St. Catherine appear to 
have been distinctly claimed and commonly allowed in her life- 
time. As regards herself, the ease seems to have been a very 
common one. She was subject to fits, and was apparently of a 
nervous and excitable temperament, so that there is little reason 
to doubt her sincere belief in her strange delusion. Similar 
instances are to be found in all times and countries, and although 
the mixture of cunning, which is a common characteristic of 
insanity, often leads to the supposition that the whole thing is an 
imposture, it is far more probable that in most instances fanatical 
pretenders are real believers in themselves. Mr. Trollope de- 
scribes the fits to which she was subject, and adds, ‘‘ These pas- 
sages will leave little doubt on the minds of any who have 
witnessed the phenomena of catalepsy, that Catherine was 
habitually subject to that complaint.” The account given re- 
sembles, it is true, the descriptions which have been given of 
eatalepsy ; but if none are to be convinced except those who have 
witnessed the phenomena, the number who will derive instruc- 
tion will be extremely small. Mr. Trollope seems to imagine 
that catalepsy ranks with epilepsy or apoplexy. On the part 
of Catherine’s attendants, however, who propagated the story, 
there is more reason to suspect an attempt to deceive. The 
Dominicans, in whose interest she was, were at this time 
very uneasy at the excessive popularity of their rivals the Fran- 


ciscans, and extremely anxious to start some attraction in | 


opposition to the great patron of Assisi. Catherine’s pretensions 
accordingly were sure to lose nothing in their hands, and 
the repetition of something analogous to the miracle of the 
stigmata sufficiently proves that she and St. Francis were hence- 
forward to be competitors in the field of hagiology. After all, 
however, the probabilities seem to be that the monks, as well as 


Catherine herself, were upon the whole sincere. The very wish 
to establish a story always disposes the advocate to believe it. 
The age, moreover, in spite of the revival of learning, was 
utterly uncritical. The two streams of thought do not seem as 
yet itheve mingled with and mutually affected each other. Dante, 
it is true, and Boccaccio attacked the vices of the hierarchy, but 
the indignation which the palpable immorality of the priesthood 
excited had, at that abr little in common with a speculative 
scepticism. The world in which the classicist lived, and the 
world in which the theologian lived, were too utterly distinct to 
admit of conscious antagonism. The mystical conjunction into 
which the capricious genius of Dante had delighted to bring them 
would shock in a later author, and the distinct threads which can 
be traced throughout the Divine Comedy it would afterwards 
have been impossible to weave into one piece. In the fourteenth 
century the revival of learning and the crimes of the Papacy had 
not produced their fruit. Knowledge and superstition stood side 
by side, but the conflict had not begun. Siena seems, moreover, 
from its isolated position, to have been especially adapted to 
develope devotional sentiments. The school of painting which 
took its rise there is strongly marked by this tendency; and 
Catherine was not the only Sienese saint of distinction. Upon 
St. Bernardino, in the next century, according to Dean Milman, 
the gift of tongues was thought to have descended for the first 
time after the day of Pentecost. 


Mr. Trollope’s nine other Lives are mainly occupied with the 
world and its pomps and vanities. They do not convey a very 
high impression of the state of Italian society, and seem to prove 
that the charges of corruption brought by the English of the 
Middle Ages were not unmerited. There can, however, be little 
doubt that our countrymen were unfairly prejudiced against the 
Italians by the circumstance of their knowing them mainly as 
merchants and priests. These occupations are always thought 
effeminate in uncivilized ages, and ihe superior education which 
they imply is readily construed into superior cunning. Sismondi, 
moreover, has asserted that the charge of habitual treachery, 
which was urged by the races of the North, was imagined for the 
sake of justifying their own faithless dealings; and he mentions 
instances of men who, out of Italy, behaved honourably enough, 
but, when there, violated all their engagements. It is clear, how- 
ever, that this, if it be the fact, tells against him rather than for 
him. If it can be shown that men who really did feel themselves 
bound by their word in France or Germany, adopted a lower 
seale of morality in Italy, it certainly tends to prove that in the 
latter country a lower standard was practically recognised. We 
are not justifying this sort of moral sliding-scale which fits itself 
to cireumstances ; but as there undoubtedly is a tendency 
among men to accommodate their consciences in this way 
to the exigencies of the case, it appears to be a dangerous 
admission on the part of an Italian advocate that in Italy the 
necessity of such an accommodation was felt. Mr. Trollope, 
without going into the question of the comparative morality of 
Ttaly ve Northern Europe, admits that it was very low in the 
former. The following passage will serve as an example of his 
style of discussion upon such topics, and it is curious for the con- 
trast which it porns to the doctrine recently laid down by Mr. 
Buckle upon the same question. “Such proofs of the enormous 
amount of the advance in the moral sense of mankind which has 
been accomplished in the world (é.e., since the fifteenth century 
that, according to theologians, has been staggering onwards oad 
tottering creeds and ever-multiplying heresies towards a religious 
cataclysm, are among the most important fruits of historical study.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 43. Both writers might shake hands on the subject 
of the uselessness of theology, but while Mr. Buckle condemns it 
because it has not advanced morality, Mr. Trollope exults that 
morality has advanced in spite of it. 


By no means the least valuable part of the book consists 
of the extracts from the original authorities which Mr. Trollope 
has judiciously introduced. His own part of the performance is 
well done in many parts, but is too frequently disfigured by 
attempts at smartness and fine writing. His worst fault, how- 
ever, 1s an imitation, conscious or unconscious, of Mr. Carlyle. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of Mr. Carlyle’s style as 
written by him, it is at any rate his own. It is associated with 
indisputable learning and genius, and where this is the case, 
the world is not slow to pardon eccentricity. Eccentricity, 
however, which is cndunshile or even attractive when original, 
is intolerable when imitated, and the more marked the manner 
imitated, the worse is the imitation. It is bad enough when 
a young writer takes Gibbon or Lord Macaulay as a model; 
but it is far worse when he takes Mr. Carlyle, because that 
author’s manner is more uliarly his own. That we do 
not accuse Mr. Trollope without ground, we think the follow- 
ing passage will prove. ‘The ‘noble’ family had got founded. 
From base-born father and base-born mother, very unexcep- 
tionably legitimate and ‘ noble’ princes had been born by due 
4 seaee of properly paid sacerdotal rites at proper times 
and seasons. Strange to think of! And now, &.” ‘There are 
many such passages as this, with all Mr. Carlyle’s peculiarities, 
Inverted commas and notes of admiration are superabundantly 
introduced. Things are said to ‘get themselves done.” The 
Pope is in one chapter constantly addressed as “ Your Holiness,” 
just as “ Your Highness” is applied to Cromwell in the Letters 
and Speeches of Cromwell, and the principal characters in the 
stories are dubbed with some nickname which is incessantly re- 
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ated. It is astonishing that a writer of Mr. Trollope’s ability 
should not be upon his guard against such a mistake as this. 

Lastly, it must be said that Mr. Trollope, upon all points which 
do not specially interest him, is very inaccurate. In hia life of 
St. Catherine of Siena, he tell us that “ the brave old city sits on 
the bleak cold cold top of a spent volcano,” and proceeds to draw 
a highly poetical parallel between the fortunes of the city and 
the volcano upon which he imagines it to sit. A reference to Sir 
R. Murchison’s Geological Map of Europe will show, unfortu- 
nately, that the comparison has not a very substantial foundation, 
as Siena is there stated to bea typical instance of the tertiary for- 
mation. In his life of Vittoria Colonna Mr. Trollope remarks that 
“ Many a stranger has looked down from the beautifully-wooded 
heights of Castel Gandolfo upon the picturesquely-walled little 
town (Marino)"—the fact being that neither stranger nor natives in 
Castel Gandolfo look down upon anything but the waters of the 
Alban lake. Elsewhere he breaks into raptures over the view from 
the western terrace of the Lateran. It is strange that any one who 
has visited Rome, as Mr. Trollope appears to have done, should 
fall into such an error as this; but it probably arises from his 
forgetfulness of the little regard which Halian architects paid to 
the Orientation of their churches. In the St. John Lateran, as 
in many others, the altar stands at the west end. 


TAYLOR'S ESSAYS.* 


IKE all works of a man who thinks for himself on practical 
L questions, Mr. Isaac Taylor's little volume of seven essays 
deserves a careful reading for the matter, and, unlike some of 
his own writings, invites it by a moderate simplicity of style. 
With little apparent unity of purpose, the separate pieces please 
by their family likeness. Two of the harder-featured, having 
been presented to the public before, claim our first attention. 

Logic in Theology, now an independent criticism, was formerly 
a rather unpromising introduction to Edwards on Free Will. 
Jn a certain light it is perhaps the most interesting of the group. 
Calvinism seems to have been the author’s hereditary creed. 
Such, at least, is a natural inference when a man speaks thus of 
any system of doctrine :— 

Whatever notions of an exaggerated sort may belong to some Calvinists, 

Calvinism encircles or involves great truths, which, whether defended in 
Scriptural simplicity of language or not, will never be abandoned while the 
Bible continues to be devoutly read; and which, if they might indeed be 
driven out of sight, would drag to the same ruin every doctrine of revealed 
religion. As much as this might be affirmed and made good, although he 
who should undertake to say it were so to conduct his argument as might 
make six Calvinists in seven his enemies. 
Tf no more than this is to be affirmed, five Calvinists in six, we 
dare to say, without waiting for the proof, will look but coldly 
on the convenient latitude of the proposition that ‘ Calvinism 
encircles great truths.” But let us see by what steps a candid 
thinker is led from orthodox Calvinism to the verge (and beyond 
it) of rejecting what Dr. Chalmers called its most distinctive 
tenet—the total corruption of human nature. It matters not 
much whether the writer means to describe his own case, or that 
of another. He notes three stages of intelligent reaction against 
the teaching of Jonathan Edwards. After reading his treatise, 
nature's first protest is an indefinite feeling that— 

This firmly-jointed chain of demonstrative reasoning is Logic, but not fact ; 
and that whereas what the argument professes to have to do with is human 
nature .... the strength and force of the author’s reasoning consist in the 
due dependence and the artificial sequence of propositions .... beneath 
which the matter of fact is tacitly assumed, or is concealed and put out of 
sight. 

This is suppressed as a vague misgiving. But secondly— 

In the course of his discursive studies, the intelligent reader is startled by 

the discovery that Jonathan Edwards, the Christian theologian and the 
devout Calvinistic teacher, has been hailed as a master in philosophy and a 
powerful coadjutor by the chiefs and apostles of modern unbelief, and even 
of atheism. .... At this point his first vague misgivings are supplanted by 
deep-felt apprehensions or alarms. 
He quiets them, however, for a time by the comfortable belief 
that Necessarian principles yield Atheist conclusions only by 
connexion with some monstrous form of falsehood. But he is 
not to pass through this stage so easily. The real falsehood is 
in his own mind, as he is to learn by bitter experience. Common 
sense and wholesome intercourse with his fellow men protect him 
from the practical effects of his belief in the market or family 
circle. But in the closet, logic resumes its sway—the stronger 
because it has not spent its force elsewhere. In the inner life, 
which ought to be a source of strength, he yields to that which 
can make it a source of weakness :— 

What ensues is this. Thoughtful men fall into the usage of supposing 
that human nature stands related to two worlds—the world of common life, 
and the world of moral and religious feeling—on two different and contra- 
dictory principles, or according to two independent and discordant systems of 
law. ‘Under one of these systems he entertains a lively and efficacious sense 
of responsibility and duty. God forbid that he should fail in any of its re- 
quirements! ‘But under the other of these systems his convictions have 
become confused und vague, his notion of responsibility has entangled itself 
with ambiguous abstractions, his sense of duty has lost its vivacity, the moral 
feeling has suffered paralysis; in a word, so far as his morality connects itself 
with his religious belief, he is a feeble creature, an invalid. 

We need not dwell on this. Its practical aspect is too familiar, 
its mischievous effects too common. Happy the victim who, 
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before the disease has gone too far, and established a real in place 
of an imaginary impotence of the will, is goaded by such painful 
contradictions to the third stage—the open rebellion of human 
nature against the tyranny of fatalism, which then appears in 
its true colours. This last reaction will be violent, and may 
express itself inno moderate language. It seems to have in- 
spired the last sentences of the introduction :— 

In these works, up and down, passages occur at sight of which one stands 
aghast ; the horror of a great darkness comes u the soul, and it is not 
until long after reading them and closing the book, that any degree of peace 
of mind is regained. This unfeignedly Christian man, from the peculiar 
structure of his mind, and from his training, had learned to abandon himself 

nciples, and all intuitions o, and moral feeli:  outraged—yet i 
the lente be right—if each proposition hangs fast “b the heels of the ang 
sition which is its precursor—if all be so, then a belief which is infinitely 
worse than the worst blasphemies of atheists is, without a doubt, to be taken 
to ourselves as true, 


With these less encouraging than candid references to his own 
experience, Mr. Taylor leaves the reader to his author. 

ut what conclusion would Mr. Taylor have us draw as to 
Logic in Theology? Apparently the same which, two centuries 
and a half back, Tend acon advocated against logic in general— 
that it cannot discover truth, and may confirm error. He would 
send us back to human nature to collect our facts afresh, if they 
relate to man; and to revelation if they relate toGod. “ Lan- 
guage, logically compacted in peeves. avails to give us the 
best possible command of the knowledge which we actually pos- 
sess; but it has no power to increase that stock even by a par- 
ticle.” For example, to confute Edwards, he appeals to our 
experience of “the strictly initiative activity in man, which, 
because it is the ultimate fact in human nature, is not susceptible 
of analysis, and must for ever defy our endeavours to set it forth 
in explicative propositions.” The denial of this is the fatal nar. 
cotic which attacks the will. Logie is but the foree which dif- 
fuses its action through the moral and religious life. 

The statistics of the next essay, on the lifelessness of Uni- 
tarianism in England, are less interesting now than when th 
were published in 1830. Mr. ‘Taylor promises to address himself 
to the Unitarians of the present day, When he does so he will 
find a foeman worthy of his steel in Mr. Martineau, whose 
Studies of Christianity, published last autumn, will doubtless 
receive some answer from the author of the Restoration 
Belief. After the warning there given, we regret that Mr, Taylor 
reprints the language in which, Mephistopheles-like, he suggests 
thoughts of moral suicide to a supposed zealous but unsuccessful 
Unitarian minister :— 

Does Heaven indeed demand so a sacrifice to so little a yon t 
no purpose? Racking and interminable questions! Wretched condition of 
inextricable doubt ! ther than endure it, it were better to plunge into the 
oblivious flood of universal scepticism. Pursue but a few ste further the 
path of disbelief; reject altogether this cumbrous, supernatural scheme, 
then, although perplexities enough may still hang in the way, they are not t 
ey burden of individuals. They darken, indeed, the path of humanit 

ut they do not rest as a reproach, anda snare, and a curse upon a si 
head ; they are no longer the scandal of him who, with luckless presumption, 
has assumed office among men as the interpreter of God, 


If we understand the whole passage rightly, Mr. Taylor goes 
near to making success the measure of faith, and selfish scepti- 
cism the alternative. Not that he would so advise an orthodox 
believer; but in his want of sympathy he forgets that his sup- 
on Unitarian believes that he is fighting for the truth of 


We turn gladly to the next four essays, which are more in 

the author’s first manner. Nilus and Paula are pleasing studies 
of the Christian life of the fifth and fourth centuries. The 
former, a Prefect of Constantinople, after trying anchoretic life 
in the desert, ends his days as abbot of one of the monasteries 
of the Natron Lakes pe dee the British Museum has lately 
been enriched with valuable MSS.) The latter, a Roman lady, 
visits the Holy Land with Jerome, and becomes superior of the 
religious houses of Southern Palestine and Arabia. The lesson 
drawn from the first is simply that even in ages of superstition 
and disorder, “ let church Ml wet make a good report, or let 
them make an ili report,” Christian souls are quietly ripening 
for the great harvest. The second, as we gaze, melts into a 
series of dissolving views. Jerome, Paula, and her daughter the 
fair Eustochium, on ass-back, under the blaze of a Syrian noon, 
toiling up a rocky ascent towards the Holy City—St. Martin 
with an empress at his feet—John Bunyan careless of a buxom 
farmer's wife behind him on a raw-boned mare—George Whité- 
field ‘‘ snugly seated by the side of that noble-hearted lady, the 
Countess of Huntingdon”—are called up in turn to show how, 
not in one age only— 
It comes about that sermons are composed and delivered, which women 
eagerly applaud, but which men listen to with far less than thorough satis- 
faction ; they too may — for the’ preacher is eloquent, and they believo 
him to be sincere; yet these educated laymen come out of church convinesd 
on no one questionable point; and they feel that, while the slender and soft 
experiences of female religious life are understood, and are duly treated by 
the preacher, the hard, the arduous, the perplexing, the Titan realities of 
man’s course through this difficult world—these strong things are either not 
grappled with at all, or they are always misunderstood, as a man misunder- 
stands things which he has never seen otherwise than at a distance and 
through a mist. 


Mr. Taylor's hint may be useful to some of our,clergy. If 
they must be gentle with the weak, in order to strengthen and 
sustain them, so must they be manly with the strong, and 
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rational with those who live less from impulse than by reason, 
in order to stir them to Christian feeling. : 

The next essay, on Pagan Usages and the Christian Magistrate, 
bears the alternative title of Zheodosius but is devoted to 
proving that the policy of that Emperor towards his Pagan 
subjects is not a fit precedent for our dealings with Hindostan. 
Not Imperial edicts, or Acts of Parliament, but the moral forces 
of the Sonpil. are needed at the present stage. A closer inter- 
course between England and India must bring about the first 
reform. But what will be its nature? Mr. Taylor predicts 
“the wide and rapid substitution of a mild and bloodless poly- 
theism in the place of that of which the people of India will 
have become sbemadtumaiits as we are teaching them, to look 
at their ancient atrocities with European eyes.” This he believes 
will be the field for Christian missionaries; and with alarm he 
observes the greater fitness of such a soil for the Christian poly- 
theism of Rome than for the mingled monotheism and atheism 
of Protestant England. 

The same question of our policy towards India is pursued 
under the title of Julian, or Prohibitive Education. As the 
Emperor Julian forbade Christians the use of Pagan literature, so 
may we forbid the introduction of Christian truth in the educa- 
tion of the Mahometan and Hindoo. The prohibition, if not 
equally futile, will be more mischievous. The mental activity of 
Julian’s age was almost wholly among the Christian writers and 
teachers. They were “residuary legatees of the mental estate 
of ancient Greece.” The interests of classical literature were 
inseparable from those of Christian education. Julian forbade 
in vain. Somewhat similar is the connexion, for modern India, 
between secular and religious truth. Physical svience cannot be 
taught without exploding the Veda. History cannot be honestly 
— without damaging the Koran. Least of all can philo- 
sophy be taught by a Christian without undermining the foun- 
dations of both. th is one and indivisible. He that sees but 
a part may teach buta part. But he that (in his own depart- 
ment) teaches less or other than he sees, is mixing falsehood 
with truth. Perhaps natural science is the part of an English 
education which seems most separable from religion, false or 
true. But will it be so to the Hindoo mind? Ought it to be 
so to the European mind? There is a philosophy, we are well 
aware, which rejoices that this part of knowledge at least has 
advanced beyond its “theological phase.” But that philosophy 
is atheism. One of its dupes in this country has expressed his 
hope that the Hindoos may “be spared the unnecessary phase 
of religious belief which Christianity represents.” Do we mean 
to endorse this ? 

We cannot examine in detail the last essay, perhaps the most 
interesting in the book. It contains a statement of the religious 
truths which a Christian inquirer, in the evening of life, may 
safely bring within “the consecrated enclosure of religious 
meditation” as truths without controversy. These are, first, in 
human nature, an involuntary admiration for virtue, an emotion of 
desire to imitate it, and, chief of all, the consciousness of a “ causa- 
tive moral power” to do so. Secondly, an irresistible impulse to 
condemn and punish at least the worse forms of vice, and by its side, 
a consciousness of evil in self, the same in kind, and therefore liable 
to the same condemnation and punishment. Thence follow anti- 
cipations of a final retribution, and the demand of conscience for 
“an authentic and trustworthy religion.” But now, rejecting 
Pantheism and Atheism, there is no other religion wnigue in its 
evidence but that of the Bible ; and on the other hand, rejecting 
reckless impiety, naturalism, and the mythical theory, there is 
no alternative but to receive the Bible account of Christianity as 
supernatural in its origin. This, then, is the religion which man’s 
moral nature demands. As to the interpretation of Scripture, 
Mr. Taylor rejects the methods of Rationalism and Dogmatism 
from distrust of his own powers, but for similar reasons will not 
undertake to set any bounds to Biblical criticism, or say “ hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further.” Proceeding to examine the 
contents of Scripture, with or without Biblical criticism, he finds, 
beyond controversy, a confirmation of the moral law and its at- 
tendant fears—the revelation of Christ as an object of the highest 
worship—the forgiveness of sin through an act on his part which 
is set forth under various figures as a transaction between a 
deliverer and a tyrant enemy—lastly, the pledge of this, and the 
introduction of a new spiritual economy, in the historical and 
well-attested fact of the Resurrection. Besides this, he finds 
what his own experience and that of the devout in all ages accepts 
as the best and highest expressions of religious meditation and 
devotional feeling. Further he might proceed; but to have 
placed these truths beyond controversy in the mind and heart, is 
to have attained “a position of religious rest, of tranquil, if not 
joyful, looking forward into the unknown future.” And such a 
position may be reached, Mr. Taylor believes, by those even 
whose minds are most open to, and most disquieted by, the 
responsibilities of religious inquiry. Such is at least a practical 
solution of the controversial problems of the day. 

In looking back through these essays and other works of the 
author, we cannot but respect the candour and perseverance with 
which he has devoted his mind to the most important questions 
which underlie the religious, and therefore the social, welfare of 
mankind. His whole literary life has been one prolonged en- 
deavour to give shape to the spurious and to the genuine, to the 
true and to the false beliefs which are fighting for the mind of 
England. He has had no other interest to serve than that of 
truth, and he has served it, we believe, with fairness and with 


some success. But, to speak plainly, there is a want in Mr. 
Taylor’s mind which tends to incapacitate him for the highest 
service—that of convincing those who are inerror. The want of 
sympathy for imperfect belief leads to want of acquaintance 
with it, to an apparent want of candour, and to a real waste 
of power. If Mr. Taylor would carefully read one such 
book as Martineau’s Studies of Christianity, and iay it on 
the table beside him when he writes, his answer to it would 
be worth more than many an elaborate paragraph on the 
less disputed questions of history or of moral truth, and he 
would rise far above his present position in the garrison of the 
faith. Mere generalities on the side of truth will not subdue 
those who are prepared with objections in detail; and he little 
knows the temper of modern religious doubt who repeatedly 
puts forward the alternative between orthodoxy and atheism— 
conformity and a sensuous or frivolous life. The highest truth, 
in which all other truths find their fulfilment, may be slow to 
form itself in the mind; but its absence is not the same as its 
denial, and its denial does not practically, though it may logically, 
involve the denial of all its particular consequences. On the 
other hand, the admission of some of the latter is both logically 
and practically a beginning of the reception of the former. The 
method of ‘doonen then, is to look for such admissions, mark 
them well, generalize them when Cmaps but meanwhile hail 
them friends. How much better than to be ever trying in vain 
to push opponents over the steep of atheism, mistaking their 
true position, and charging dangerously to the brink. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO* 


HE author of this volume, in his own estimation, is evidently 
an American Thucydides, who, having substituted truth for 
fabulous legends, has conferred upon History an “ immortal 
possession.” We need scarcely say that, in his peculiar phrase, 
we must “discount” this estimate at a considerable rate ; and 
although we do not deny that he has travelled through Mexico 
to some purpose, that he is a faithful narrator of what he has 
actually seen, and that he has packed together a good deal of what 
Dominie Sampson calls “erudition” with respect to his most 
interesting akied, we think, on the whole, that his book belongs 
to that class which makes much show with very little substance. 
Its “first philosophy,” which crops out at every third page, is a 
belief that the mixture of “ original races” inevitably produces 
national decay—a fact which the history of blended Gothic and 
Celtic communities forbids us to question—and that the Roman 
Catholic “ adoration” of the Virgin is derived from that of the 
“mooned Ashtaroth.” Its research, though wandering back to 
the days— Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam’s first green breechos— 
and touching upon almost every quarter of the globe, “ from where 
the shadow both ways falls to either arctic zone,” appears to us to 
be as shallow is it is diffuse, and to end in theories rather of the 
mushroom species. It does not contain a single of that 
close argument, founded upon well collected data, which so 
honourably distinguishes Mr. Gladstone’s studies on a somewhat 
kindred subject ; and its logical arrangement is as awkward and 
irregular as the manceuvres of the victim of Blind Man’s Buff. 
With these characteristics, the author displays a truly Thucy- 
didean scorn for all who have preceded him in his work ; and his 
style unquestionably has the Thucydidean ay of occa- 
sionally passing counterfeits of language. We have a partiality 
for the ordinary rules of grammar which more than once he has 
egregiously violated ; and we prefer the terms “peopled” and 
“footing” to “ populated and foothold.” At the same time, Mr. 
Wilson hes expended much labour on his subject, and in some 
respects has thrown light upon it; and, within the scope of his 
personal observations, he is a trustworthy and sometimes a pic- 
turesque chronicler. 

The main ideas of this work are, that the Mexican Empire 
overthrown by Cortez was merely a settlement of Indian trives 
akin to the Iroquois and the Ojibways, amd that the mysterious 
ruins of Central America are the relics of an extinct and magnifi- 
cent civilization which three thousand years ago was founded by 
Pheeniciar. colonies. In addition to these, Mr. Wilson analyses at 
length the famous expedition of the Great Captain, and, testing 
it by his local experience, shows successfully that the account of 
it is full of falsehood. As regards the first two of these positions, 
he has fallen into the common delusion that a theory may be set 
up by knocking down its ee a case is established by 
cliuchiag the other side. It is no doubt legitimate to contend 
that the Spanish chronicles of Montezuma’s Empire and of the 
invasion which destroyed it, written as they were by persons 
interested in misstatement and exaggeration, and passing as 
they did through the hands of an inquisitorial censorship, are to 
be considered of little authority. It is also easy enough to show 
that the gorgeous description of the Aztec monarch in his golden 
court, surrounded by his vassal caciques, and, from his city of 
lakes and floating gardens extending his sway to the coasts of 
either ocean, is merely a phantom of romance like the Oriental 
dream of Lalla Rookh. So, too, it is a good argument against 
the splendid myths of Bernal Diaz and Gomara that their mag- 
nificent temple of Cholula—the Panionium of the Aztec nation— 
was never more than a huge barrow of clay; and that of the 
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“ mosques and minarets” of Tlascala, and of the “ palaces and 
battlements” of the City of the Genii no traces remain after the 
brief lapse of three hundred years. We may even admit as pos- 
sible that the famous picture-writings, from which it is said that 
the Spanish accounts of Mexico have been derived, are merely 
forgeries of monks and Jesuits; and that many of the laws, 
institutions, and religious customs which Spanish writers have 
ascribed to the people of Montezuma have obviously a Castilian 
or Moorish origin. But these evidences against the romance of 
the Aztec Empire which, although Mr. Wilson asserts the con- 
pes have not escaped the notice of other writers, do not 
establish his theory as regards its wild Indian origin; and the 
proofs of this are so imperfect that they scarcely merit attentive 
consideration. It may be that the actual site of the city of 
Mexico, in the centre of a vast amphitheatre of hills, and sur- 
rounded by the swamps of a shallow lagune, would be the natural 
x for an Indian encampment—that several of the characteristics 
of the Aztec confederacy, when examined with unprejudiced 
eyes, are consistent with those of Indian tribes—and especially 
that the Aztec law of descent appears to be similar to that of the 
Iroquois. Butsuch arguments as these, which are about the best 
of the author, fall far short of establishing his position ; and on 
the other hand there are reasonable grounds for the belief that 
the Aztecs, as respects their social and political condition, stood 
ina mg op 4 quite different from that of Indian hunters. Ad- 
mitting all that may be urged against Spanish chronicles, it seems 
probable that they understood agriculture and commerce—that 
they possessed symbolical writing, and a method of computing 
time by a calendar—and especially that they had a system of 
communication by posts which could scarcely have been invented 
by a European of the sixteenth century. We must, therefore, 
demur to Mr. Wilson’s theory in this particular; and, although 
we are quite ready with him to reject five-sixths of the Spanish 
details of it, and seriously to disbelieve that the Aztecs were a 
remnant of the Ten Tribes, or even the “peculiar people” of 
Satan, we are not equally prone to accept an opposite view, 
which, for aught we can see, is just as untenable. In short, 
until some Mexican Niebuhr appears, we are disposed, as regards 
the Aztec nation, to echo the remark of honest Ephraim Jenkin- 
son, “ it has puzzled philosophers of all countries.” 

Again, it is easy to cavil at all theories in respect to the origin 
of those strange ruins whose huse walls, truncated pyramids, 
and galleries rich with hieroglyphic frescoes, amaze the traveller 
in the wilds of Chiapa and Yucatan. The traditions of the 
Aztecs, as they have come to us through the medium of ignorant 
or careless Spanish interpreters, assign their construction to an 
unknown race who once were dominant in Central America. It 
seems probable that they were in decay, and deserted, for ages 
before the invasion of Cortez, though Spanish writers, eager for 
an apology for the cruelties of the conquest which should at least 
satisfy the conscience of a Grand Inquisitor, have represented 
them as the chosen shrines of the hideous human sacrifices of 
the Aztecs. Their general outline is that of Egyptian architec- 
ture; and, accordingly, writers are not wanting who identify 
their builders with the people of Rameses and Sesostris. But, 
on the other hand, the statues and vessels found among them, it 
is argued, point to an Etrurian origin; while their massive walls 
are said to resemble the Cyclopean ruins of the Pelasgi, and in 
some parts they are analogous to Mongolian structures. In such 
a general dearth of positive proof, it is easy to make objec- 
tions to any conclusion ; and it is equally so to find grounds for 
any theory which, in the dim twilight of uncertain conjecture, 


may Bg plausible to some understandings. But we insist 
r. 


that Wilson's negatives affirm nothing; and as to his own 
view with respect to the origin of these remains, we cannot say 
that it is based on any solid foundations. This theory is that, 
about a thousand years after the Deluge, a pre-historical period 
existed, in which the nations of India, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Palestine spread out in magnificent commercial empires, extending 
from Cadiz to Japan. Among these the Phenicians were most 
conspicuous for their distant and perilous ocean voyages; and 
as it is probable that they found their way across the Bay of 
Biseay to Cornwall, it is possible that they had Colonies in 
Central America. They worshipped Moloch, Astarte, and their 
peculiar Hercules ; and, as images like the descriptions of these 
deities have been found in the ruined cities of Uxmal and 
Palenque, it follows that they gave birth to the extinct inha- 
bitants of Mexico. As regards the pre-historical commercial 
empire, which rises like an exhalation at the beck of Mr. Wilson, 
it perished long before the Homeric era, and no trace of it occurs 
in Greek or onan civilization. Its memorials are its myste- 
rious ruins, and some practices of the Romish Church which 
recall to the author the idolatry of the Phexnicians. With respect 
to their great American settlement, it vanished from the face of 
the earth, in virtue of that law which forbids the increase of 
“exotic nations” among savage aborigines ; and all that remains 
of it are those mysterious cities which here and there are scat- 
tered throughout Central America. Such is this theory, which, 
as it rests on some extraordinary assumptions, and is unsupported 
by any solid argument, we have no inclination to waste our time 
upon. It is impossible to prove it true, and impossible to nega- 
tive all its positions. Perhaps the best commentary on it is that— 

We may pronounce the matter good, 

So far as it is understood ; 

And where it is incomprehensible, - 

We dare be sworn ’tis *ust as sensible. 


The best part of Mr. Wilson's book is his examination of the 
famous expedition of Cortez. Here his local knowledge of 
Mexican scenery enables him to point out several falsehoods in 
the received accounts which have been passed over by Robertson 
and Prescott. We are all more or less familiar with the original 
story, which fastens strongly on the youthful imagination like 
one of the episodes of the Odyssey. The Great Captain sails 
from the Havanna at the head of a band of heroic adventurers ; 
and after touching at the mystic island of Cozumel, where he 
plants the true cross above the Indian idol temples, and baptizes 
several ravished concubines, he arrives at Vera Cruz, on the sea- 
board of the “ burning country” of Mexico. Here he witnesses 
the barbarous sacrifices of the aborigines to their gods, and 
receives ambassadors from Montezuma, the chieftain of the 
Aztecs, who, when informed that the white faces had reached his 
coasts, sends them “jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, 
and curious feather work.” Cortez now hears a legend that 
“ white faces were to come out of the West, and to overrun the 
land of the Children of the Sun,” and, accordingly, he destroys 
his ships to cut off all retreat, and, notwithstanding a conspiracy 
against him, sets off from Sempoalla with a handful of men for 
the unknown midland region of Anahuac. He passes the gor- 
geous line of verdure which belts the “ tierra caliente,” ascends 
the cool and fertile uplands of Jalapa, and, having penetrated 
through the icy defiles of Perote, and the “ barren land” which 
lies behind it, enters the “many peopled” regions of Tlascala. 
Here he finds a “ great and powerful republic, larger and more 
populous than Granada,” and though assailed by ahundred andfifty 
thousand men, he raises the standard of thecross and triumphs. The 
Tlascalans now become hisallies, and he pressesonwardin his course 
until he reaches the mosques and steeples of Cholula, with its 
forty thousand houses nestling round its ancient temple. From 
this point, having subdued and menaced the Cholulans, he makes 
his way along the base of the gigantic Popocatapetl, until he 
arrives at the verge of the mountain barrier, from which he 
beholds the towns and temples of the “City of the Genii,” in 
the midst of its inland sea and floating gardens. At first he is 
well received by Montezuma, who welcomes him into his hall of 
audience, and vows allegiance to Charles V.; but treachery and 
warfare soon break out, and the Spanish army and its allies are 
expelled, with slaughter, from Mexico. Hundreds of thousands 
of Aztecs now dog their retreat, and attack them on the plains of 
Otumba; but here they are routed with enormous loss, and 
Cortez and his adventurers escape behind the mountains, and 
regain the territory of Tlascala. Here he builds, with infinite 
toil, a fleet of brigantines, to attack Mexico in the midst of its 
waters ; and having transported them across the mountain ranges, 
he launches them from _snomne and begins the siege with eight 
hundred soldiers and fifty thousand allies. The plan proved 
completely successful; and after a long and bloody defence, the 
great capital of Mexico falls, and its last monarch is led away to 
chains and torture. 

It is not the fact, as Mr. Wilson insinuates, that no writer but 
himself has described this narrative as “ poeticis magis decora 
fabulis quam incorruptum rerum gestarum monumentum.” Even 
Bernal Diaz, whom he believes to be “a fiction,” has pointed out 
several of its exaggerations and inconsistencies. But it is due to 
Mr. Wilson to admit that, as far as we know, he has been the 
first historian who has tried this romance by the searching tests 
which are often supplied by local knowledge, and that he has 
satisfactorily exposed its absurdity and falsehood in some par- 
ticulars. e may doubt whether the story of the burning of 
Cortez’s ships is a Moorish legend borrowed from the invasion 
of Al Tarik, or whether the Aztec tribes who were governed by 
Montezuma were in the abject state in which Mr. Wilson 

laces them. But it seems clear that no region upon the route 
rn Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico could ever have fed 
the multitudes of people described by Cortez; that the lagune 
of Mexico coyld never have floated a fleet of “ brigantines,” and 
that a considerable reduction must be made from the mag- 
nificence of the Mexican Empire. At the same time, Mr. Wilson 
does full justice to the activity and talent shown by Cortez in 
this expedition; and, on the assumption that his enemies were 
American Indians, his skill in “ bush-fighting” has been duly 
appreciated and pointed out. It seems probable, too, that his 
portrait as an able buccaneer is more true tolife than the Spanish 
delineations which represent him either as a regular general 
contending against an organized Empire, or as a Crusader on a 
Holy Mission. On the whole, while we think that three-fourths . 
of this book abound in crude theories, irrelevance, and bad 
arrangement, there is enough of value in the remaining fourth to 
entitle it to the praise of having thrown some little light on 
history. Before, however, it can please English ears and tastes, 
its diction should be freed from the vulgarisms which deface it ; 
and if Mr. Wilson would blot out a considerable part of it, we 
think it would not suffer in the process. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.* 
M* READE gives us to understand, in the preface to his 
new novel, that he does not think very much of it, and it 
certainly wants both the merits and the defects which are most 
characteristic of his style. It is neither so amusing nor so 
* Love me Little, Love me Long. By Charles Reade. London: Triibner 
and Co, 1859. 
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extravagant as his other stories, and is indeed to our mind rather 
tiresome reading. Curiously enough, the two volumes of which 
it consists contain hardly anything which can be called a plot. 
The story, such as it is, is that a certain young lady, called Lucy 
Fountain, passes her time between the houses of her two guar- 
dians—Mr. Fountain, a country gentleman, and Mr. Bazalgette 
arich merchant. Mr. Fountain wishes her to marry a stupid 
fellow of old family called Talboys—Mr. Bazalgette prefers for 
the same purpose a banker of the name of Hardie. The young 
lady herself chooses a certain David Dodd, the mate (afterwards 
the Captain) of an East Indiaman, who is a model of manliness 
and force of mind and a The interest of the story consists 
exclusively in the difficulty which the young lady finds in 
making up her mind as to whether or not she really cares for 
Dodd. She looks down upon him at first. Although she gradually 
comes not only to like, but to admire and almost to love him, her 
original feeling is strong enough to induce her to refuse him in 
the most peremptory manner when he makes her an offer of 
marriage. At this stage of the proceedings, the only incident in 
the book is introduced in the most singular head-and-shoulders 
fashion. Mr. Talboys, having determined on making his pro- 
posals to Miss Fountain, resolves that he will do so in a boat; 
and accordingly he takes her out for a sail for that purpose. A 
gre, which swells into a storm, comes on, and the boat gets into 

anger through the clumsiness of Mr. Talboys. Hereupon Dodd 
comes to the rescue in another boat, and has an opportunity of 
displaying that superhuman strength and skill which Mr. Reade’s 
heroes always do display, and also of talking a quantity of sea 
slang which we do not pretend to be able to criticize, though we 
should be inclined to guess that it is almost as authentic end 
appropriate as the military science which adorned White Lies, or 

e natural history so profusely lavished on Cream. Miss Foun- 
tain is so much impressed and overawed by Dodd’s behaviour on 
this occasion, and so much piqued by certain displays of selfish- 
ness and heartlessness on the part of her aunt, Mrs. Bazalgette, 
which are forced upon her notice about the same time, that she 
takes an opportunity of recalling her refusal of Mr. Dodd’s offers, 
and becomes his wile. 

Mr. Reade’s novel is rather a study than a picture. It is an 
illustration of his views as to the manner in which a young lady 
of a delicate affectionate temper conducts herself in respect of 
marriage when she does not quite know her own mind. The 
subject is not otherwise than pretty; but, to tell the truth, it is 
one of which it is very easy indeed to have more than enough. 
To particular people, at particular times, the twists and turns of 
a girl's inclinations are of course of the highest interest. Aman 
in Mr. Dodd’s position would no doubt have watched Miss 
Fountain’s moods with great intentness, and would have been 
much obliged to Mr. Reade or to any other person who could 
have solved, or even stated, the riddles connected withthem. But 
an author has no right to expect that his readers will all fall in 
love with his heroines; and love-making, though an exciting 
a to the parties concerned, is exceedingly tiresome to 

ystanders. Mr. Reade concludes his book by throwing out the 
remark that in Miss Fountain he has given his readers some- 
thing to study and to think over. He says that they must not be 
deluded into thinking that the remarks made upon her by the 
other characters in the course of the story are true, and he 
observes that the key to her behaviour is to be found in the two 
words “instinct” and “ self-deception.” 


All this may be very true, but it does not prove that the riddle 
is worth the trouble of solving. The only reflection which is 
suggested to us by the extreme intricacy and elaborate care with 
which Mr. Reade and one or two other writers always describe 
the growth of the affection of women for their future husbands, is 
that we earnestly hope that they represent an exceptional state of 
things. Most men and women marry at least once in the course 
of their lives. A large majority of marriages are blessed by very 
deep and genuine affection, and are productive of solid and 
lasting happiness; but is it the fact that, in respect of the 
most important transaction of their lives, most women act 
with the fluttering, irritating indecision which Mr. Reade 
seems to regard with a sacred admiration, as if it were 
at once the most curious and most beautiful object in the 
world? We cannot but indulge a hope that the plain ques- 
tion, Yes or No, is generally entertained and decided in a more 
straightforward manner. hen we consider that the issue is 
one by which the happiness and usefulness of a lifetime are always 
most deeply influenced, its decision by the help of an undignified 
game of hide and seek seems a very contemptible proceeding, 
and we cannot say that books which are filled with minute 
descriptions of every little twist and device of the game appear 
to us to be very wholesome reading for persons whose conduct 
they may influence. These things are the little petty side of one 

the great elements of human rature—the element which 
sweetens and softens the rest. They should not be brought into 
a prominence to which they have no real claim, for whilst they 
are well calculated to put into the heads of some readers a variety 
of silly whims which might otherwise have been dispensed with, 
they tend to suggest to others a certain contempt for the whole 
subject. We feel no doubt at all that there is a class of minds which 
modern novels have a tendency to harden and make coarse. To 
turn love into a corpus vile, to anatomize all its workings, to sug- 
gest likely entirely wrong—for every look, 
word, and gesture that can by possibility be employed, is essen- 


tially an unromantic proceeding. It can have no other effect than 
that of stimulating, on the one hand, an unwholesome susceptibility 
and self-consciousness, or, on the other, of making the passion 
and all its manifestations contemptible. Dissecting-rooms are 
not, generally speaking, the scenes in which people learn most 
effectually to admire and love what is beantifal. 

It is curious to speculate on the effect which reading books of 
this kind must have on women. Novels, under all circumstances, 
form a large proportion of female literature, and probably it is 
not a very easy matter for men to estimate the extent to which 
their characters are influenced by them. It is, however, hard to 
repress the conjecture that there is something fundamentally im- 
modest and unfeminine in the sentiments which they must inspire. 
“ Marriage,” a female reader might naturally say to herself, ‘‘is the 
great business and object of my life. Love is the only guide 
which I can with honour follow in accepting or refusing any offer 
of marriage which I may receive. It is a passion as unaccount- 
able as it is uncontrollable. It can never, or hardly ever, be my 
duty to resist it, nor can I ever exercise any choice as to my 
feeling it or refusing to feel it. The symptoms of this over- 
agnosis assion, which is to decide the course of my whole 
ife, are described in novels. I shall detect its presence in 
my future husband by such and such minute signs. If he is 
absent, if he is gloomy, if he is lively, if he takes oppor- 
tunities to be in my company, if he seeks to avoid it, 
I shall know what he means; for there is a deep and sacred 
meaning in everything which any man who speaks to me 
does or leaves undone, and in everything which T do or leave 
undone in respect to him.” Few women, it is to be hoped, 
would draw so explicit a moral from novels, or throw the moral 
which they do draw into such a shape ; but such is the sort 
of influence which they must exercise, in a greater or less degree, 
if they exercise any influence at all, and it is impossible to ima- 
gine one which would go further to destroy that innocent freedom 
and unconsciousness which is at once the most charming and the 
most valuable part of the intercourse between unmarried persons 
of different sexes. In a novel which we lately reviewed, the 
author expressed a wish that young women could sometimes be 
brought not to think of themselves as candidates for matrimony. 
If they are in the habit of doing so, it is owing principally to 
himself and his fellow-craftsmen. 

The execution of Mr. Reade’s novel is, as usual, very good, 
and in some material respects it is better than that of its prede- 
cessors. It has little of that outrageous arrogance and preten- 
sion which marked his former works. There are here and there 
a few denunciations of things and people which recall the rants of 
Never Too Late to Mend, amongst which we may particularly refer 
to a note levelled at “ a certain anonymuncule who goes scribbling 
about,” and who has apparently had the audacity to object 
to the practice of exaggeration in which modern novelists habitu- 
ally indulge when they write about matters of fact. This “little 
addlepate” is warned that, instead of making a foolish empirical 
onslaught on the exaggeration of novelists, he ought to have 
ascertained inductively the extent to which they habitually ex- 
aggerate—by which process he would have discovered how far 
ae pe is a necessary element in novel-writing. There is 
a cool impudence about this which does Mr. Reade credit. “I 
charge you,” says the little addlepate, “‘ with falsely asserting that 
A. B. was guilty of gross cruelty—that C. D., being a judge, was 
on a particular occasion grossly unjust—that E. F., being a 
Government officer, on another specific occasion shamefully neg- 
lected his duty. ‘ You should have ascertained by induc- 
tion how much credit I mean to be attached to what | say,” is 
Mr. Reade’s magnanimous answer, “and you are a pettifogger 
for your pains in making any remarks at all.” The audacity of 
this defence is doubly great in Mr. Reade’s case, because he 
has, in fact, been subjected to the very process to which he 
says he ought to have been subjected. In an article (to which 
we imagine him to allude) in the Edinburgh Review, on the 
license of modern novelists, an attempt was actually made to 
ascertain what Mr. Reade’s assertions were worth, and to give 
some sort of notion by example—which is the first step towards 
induction—of the sort of exaggeration in which novelists indulge. 
The author of the article in question accordingly a side by side 
Mr. Reade’s statements and the evidence on which they were 
founded, and thus showed what amount of deduction must be 
made from his statements before they could be accepted as facts. 
The moral drawn was one which has been repeatedly enforced in 
this journal—namely, that novels are very ill-fitted for the dis- 
cussion of matters of fact, because they necessarily involve a vast 
deal of exaggeration. On the whole, however, Mr. Reade, in 
his present tale, is clothed, and in his right mind. Let us hope 
that he will abstain for the future from rushing violently down 
steep places into seas of exaggeration and rant, in which, according 
to one of his own phrases, a “ tiger-like ferocity” is nearly the 
only characteristic that can be clearly distinguished. 

fter all, it must be said for Mr. Reade that he is one of the 
very few novel writers of the present day who look upon their 
work in an artistic spirit. With several ludicrously obvious 
blemishes (his fancy in the work before us is always to print 
* good-ness,” kind-ness,” &c., instead of goodness and kindness), 
his style is admirable. _ It is terse, vigorous, and polished, and 
is a very — relief after that ceaseless flux of flabby slip- 
slop which many popular writers pour out, to the inealealable 


damage of the national taste and the English language. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD CORNWALLIS.* 


TT form which the biography of our public men has recently 
taken promises to do essential service, not to our political 
history only, but to the future appreciation of our national cha- 
racter. There is something peculiarly striking in the portraiture 
of a British pro-consul. A genuine aristocrat in birth and breed- 
ing, he has been taught to regard the conduct of public affairs as 
his most precious inheritance. He has ever before him the re- 
membrance of the public actions of his ancestors. He is ever 
comparing himself, and expecting all the world to compare him, 
with the public men, his contemporaries of his own class. His 
life-long sense of honour and keen sensibility to the opinion of 
his own order are the most cherished safeguards of his public 
virtue. His natural kindliness and generosity of disposition are 
guaranteed by the secure distance at which he feels himself to 
stand above the vulgar crowd of his dependents from whose 
competition he has nothing socially to fear ; and his devotion to 
the interests of his country—the strongest passion of his life—is 
enhanced by the conviction that the constitution under which he 
lives alone secures him the enjoyment of social blessings unattain- 
able and unimagined by any other class in any pr lh count 
in any other age than hisown Of the personal vanity, whic 
is often betrayed in the intense self-consciousness of this eminent 
class, we need not speak. No doubt it is almost universal among 
them, and it would be hardly human to be wholly devoid of it. 
A more serious drawback to the attractions of the picture is the 
timidity so commonly engendered in proud and sensitive natures 
by the overweening consciousness of the importance of their 
position—the shrinking from originality in thought and inde- 

endence in action—the habit of deferring in all things to the 
judgments of a class rather than looking to the common senti- 
ment of the age and the verdict of posterity. 


The biography before us presents such a character as we have 
described, in all its strength, and with but a small proportion of 
its weakness. The editor, the son of the most intimate personal 
friend of the distinguished man who is its subject, has sedulously 
pieced togetker the official correspondence of Lord Cornwallis 
with his political superiors, and interwoven it with just enough 
of his private letters to explain and illustrate it. It is for political 
readers that the work is chiefly intended, and political readers will 
thank Mr. Ross for sparing them the details of private life and 
the elucidations of personal character at which so much of our 
modern biography pretentiously aims. The subject before us is 
grave and interesting from its intimate connexion with some of 
the most important epochs in our modern history ; and ever 
one who approaches it in the spirit of a student of history will 
be glad to have his attention undiverted from the great public 
issues of which it treats. 


Lord Cornwallis, the second Earl and first Marquis of that 
name and title, was undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men 
of his day. His whole life was passed, with hardly an interval 
of rest, in posts of the highest distinction and importance. Born 
int 138 he entered the army at the age of eighteen, served on 
Lord Granby’s staff in the Seven Years’ War in Germany, and was 
present at the battle of Minden. On coming of age, he entered 
the House of Commons as member for Eye, but took his seat_in 
the Lords on the death of his father, the Bret Earl, in 1762. His 
high birth and connexions sufficed to push him rapidly forward. 
He was appointed aide-de-camp to the King, Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and Constable of the Tower. In 1776, he was appointed 
to a command in the war with the colonies in America, and it 
was in this service that he had the misfortune—the only misfor- 
tune of his whole career—to be reduced to capitulate to the 
enemy at York Town. The direct injunctions of his superior, Sir 
Harry Clinton, to occupy a post such as York Town on the 
Chesapeake, where it was found afterwards impossible to relieve 
him, in the face of a very superior sea and land force of French 
and Americans, seem to exonerate Lord Cornwallis from all blame 
for this disaster. Some controversy arose between him and 
Clinton upon the subject, but the Government and the country 
seem to have been satisfied with his conduct; and he had hardly 
returned home on his parole before it was proposed to send him 
as Governor-General to India. But the Americans, with the 
spiteful feeling which shows itself so often in the conduct of 
Washington and Franklin, continued to evade his claim to be 
exchanged, till it was apparently forced upon them by Lafayette ; 
and he did not feel himself free to serve his country even in the 
opposite quarter of the globe. Shrewd and able as they were, 
otk pints to the difficult task of effecting a revolution with 
a minority of their countrymen, it was not to be expected that the 
farmer and the artisan would carry into the contest the feelings 
of gentlemen; and they did not. This treatment of Lord Corn- 
wallis is an instance in point. The case of Captain Asgill, a 
British officer whom Washington threatened to hang in retalia- 
tion, as he pretended, for the execution of a notorious brigand— 
a threat which, on the interference of the French Government, 
he did not venture to carry out—evinces the occasional weakness, 
as well as indecency, of the American General's behaviour. 

Lord Cornwallis continued to be constantly employed, first on 
Boards for different purposes at home, and in 1785 on a mission 
to the Court of Frederic of Prussia, with whom England was 


* Correspondence Charles, First Mi is of Cornwallis. Edited, 


now anxious to draw closer the bands of alliance. In the follow- 
ing year, he accepted the Governor-Generalship of India, which 
he would not consent to undertake unless the command of the 
army was united with it. But though an enthusiastic lover of 
his profession, no Governor-General ever entered on the pro- 
consular career with.fairer intentions to postpone arms to the 
gown. Pitt’s India Bill was meant to inaugurate a new state of 
things in our Eastern possessions. The control of the British 
Parliament was to restrain the irregular ambition, and still more 
irregular proceedings, of the merchants trading to India. The 
possessions of the Company were limited at this time to the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in the largest of the 
three Presidencies, while the governments of Madras and Bombay 
extended to little besides a few factories on the Eastern and 
Western coast. Oude, indeed, and Benares were dependent a 
the English, and the tribute which in various irregular ways had 
been exacted from them had raised at last a cry of indignation at 
home. Hastings was about to be impeached, and the selection 
of Lord Cornwallis, as the foremost of our military statesmen, 
for his successor, was regarded, no doubt, as a guarantee of the 
honesty of our intentions towards the people of the East. The 
great task of the new Governor-General was to establish a regu- 
ar and equitable system of contribution, which should supersede 
the necessity which Hastings had pleaded in excuse for his 
irregular extortions. The are. Mi was, how to raise an adequate 
revenue from a population dependent wholly on the land—a 
which our various experiments of the Zemindarry, the 
yotwar, and the Village system have not solved to this day, 
and the solution of which might have seemed hopeless enough at 
that time, with our scanty knowledge of the people, their habits, 
and resources, the slenderness of our staff of European officials, 
and the general want of principle which, mere adventurers as they 
mostly were, unfortunately prevailed among them, It was fortu- 
nate, perhaps, that our rulers were so little aware of the difficulty 
of the task before them, of the utter untrustworthiness of the 
natives, and the impossibility of governing Hindostan by the 
Hindoos. We must look back with wonder at the boldness which 
not only established the Zemindarry system in the three pro- 
vinces at one blow, but insisted that the settlement ron be 
permanent, and not, as was strongly and plausibly urged by Shore 
and others, decennial. The reasons on which Lord Cornwallis 
grounded and maintained his policy seem thoroughly statesman- 
like and convincing. But though intent upon his fiscal measures, 
and anxious to avoid the rock of a war expenditure on which 
they were sure to split; Lord Cornwallis found it impossible 
to keep the sword in the scabbard. ‘Tippoo, with the assistance 
of the French, while they were at war with us in Europe and 
America, had gained some successes over the feeble generals and 
corrupt Government of Madras. Though the alliance of France 
was now withdrawn from him, he thought himself strong enough 
to win the battle alone, and the Governor-General not only ac- 
cepted his challenge, but took the command against him in 
person. ‘The triumph of our arms was speedy and brilliant. 

In 1792 Lord Cornwallis quitted India. The principle of non- 
interference with the mutual divisions of the native princes, laid 
down by Pitt and Dundas, could no longer be maintained. To 
form alliances and to support our allies were the fatal necessities 
of Indian government. The Tule, indeed, of Sir John Shore was 
pacific and unenterprising. But Lord Wellesley was a man of 
more magnificent ideas. He conceived that the Directory and 
the Revolution were to be conquered in the Deccan, and he re- 
garded, perhaps, the storming of Seringapatam as a blow not 
less direct than the victory of the Nile to the dreams of French 
ambition in the East. Napoleon, indeed, seems to have long 
clung to the vision of a French invasion of Hindostan. In 
his Conversations at St. Helena he reveals a plan he enter- 
tained, or pretends to have entertained, for despatching a force 
of 16,000 men on board thirty-two vessels of the line, to double 
the Cape, and throw themselves upon the coast, in concert with 
a rising of the native princes against us. The historic faney so 
brilliantly developed by M. Brialmont, that Arthur Wellesley at 
Assaye was measuring himself at a distance with Napoleon, was 

resent, we believe, as a fact, to the ardent imagination of our 
Cave elder brother. But before Assaye Lord Wellesley had 
ceased to govern India. The authorities at home were 
at the extent and boldness of his schemes, and the career of 
aggrandizement to which they inevitably tended; and Lord 
Cornwallis was sent out once more, in his old age, and in the last 
year, as it proved, of his life, to resume the safe and moderate 
policy by which he had previously distinguished himgelf. He 
reached Calcutta a second time in the spring of 1805, but his 
enfeebled constitution sank under heat and fatigue in the course 
of a few months. 


In his views of foreign policy Lord Cornwallis had leant more 
strongly towards peace with France than the generality of our 
statesmen. The earnestness of Addington’s Government in 
their negotiations at Amiens is proved, if any candid inquirer 
wants proof of it, by their selecting him to conduct them. Of 
his disposition in this respect Napoleon himself was fully sensible. 
At St. Helena he paid him the equivocal compliment of praisi 
his honour and good faith at the expense of his superiors. We 
cite the language he is said to have used on this subject to Las 
Cases :—‘‘ Lord Cornwallis est le premier Anglais qui m’ait 


donné une sérieuse bonne opinion de sa nation; puis Fox, et je 
encore ajouter ici, au Yamiral d’aujourd’hui, 
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(Malcolm). Cornwallis était dans toute ]’étendue du terme un 
digne, brave, et honnéte homme. Lors du traité d’Amiens, et 
l’affaire convenue, il avait promis de signer le lendemain & une 
certaine heure ; majeur le retint chez lui, 
mais il envoya sa parole. soir méme un courrier de Londres 
vint lui interdire certaines articles; il répohdit qu'il avait signé, 
et vint apposer sa signature. Nous nous entendions i merveille,” 
&c. It is some satisfaction to observe that the account our 
7 — of his proceedings from day to day leaves little room 
for believing in the truth of this representation, or of the 
insinuation it seems meant to convey against our Government. 
Whatever may have been Napoleon's sentiments towards Lord 
Cornwallis, it is evident that no personal regard was reciprocated. 
With the sincerest wish for a satisfactory settlement of the 
affair, Lord Cornwallis thoroughly distrusted the parties with 
whom he had to treat, and gave no credit to their pacific 
ew. Upon this point history is at this day pretty well 
agreed. 

Great as he was in India, and useful at Amiens, the chief ser- 
vice Lord Cornwallis did to his country was his accomplishment 
of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. We have not 
left ourselves room, nor indeed have we the inclination, to dwell 
upon the conduct of that important, but ugly business. The 
a before us gives with painful minuteness the de- 
tails of management and bribery by which the affair was carried 
toa conclusion ; but most readers of the history of the period are 
satisfied with knowing that the Union was a political necessity, 
that the — to be dealt with in effecting it—the Irish Parlia- 
ment and its patrons—were utterly corrupt, and that persuasion 
was the only method which it was possible to employ. The re- 
sult was inevitable. The Government bid high, and as it bid 
the vendors raised their prices, and still the Government bid 
higher. At last the owners of seats were gorged with the sum of 
15,000/. for each disfranchised borough, and the whole amount of 
compensation thus extorted reached the magnificent figure of 
1,260,000/. We can hardly be thankful enough that Lord Grey’s 
Government had the firmness to resist the application of so in- 
convenient a precedent in the Reform Bill of 1832; and that by 
the borough-mongers (if any such there be) of 1859, it can only 
be regarded with a sigh of impotent despair. 


HANDBOOKS FOR KENT, SUSSEX, SURREY, AND HANTS, ETC 


* Hé® comes from the Sheres” is currently considered, in those 

counties of England which nestle in the corners of 
the island, as a sufficient excuse for any stupidity of which 
a stranger may be guilty. Without committing ourselves to 
this somewhat extreme view of the merits of these portions of 
the land—without, for example, predicating an extraordinary 
degree of mountainous grandeur for Essex—we may admit 
that in various aspects they are not among the least noticeable 
of our counties. Particularly do we find much to interest us in 
the south-eastern districts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and 
hardly less in the adjacent tract whose ambiguous nomenclature 
sometimes elevates it into Hampshire, and sometimes into 
the County of Southampton, or abridges it into “ Hants.” 
That the worthy inhabitants of those regions are at all un- 
duly afraid of blowing their own trumpet, we should be loth 
to say—the men of Kent, in particular, are fully alive to their 
own merits. But there is a good deal about them to make 
them justly proud. We do not mean to spin out the list of 
battles fought ye that debateable soil—they are to be found 
in Hume and Smollett. We shall not even allude to the long 
roll of noticeable men in Church and State, from Julius Cesar 
down to Mr. Henry Drummond, who are somehow connected 
with that angle of soil. In the limit of one article, there is only 
space to allude, and that very cursorily, to the present aspects 
of a region including two out of the four metropolitan counties, 
and yet in its ensemble probably less understood, even by the 
educated classes of the metropolis, than either that Rhine and 
Switzerland or that Madeira to reach which they have, in 
the one case, to spin by chalk-down and hop-garden and tree-clad 
weald, and in the other, along vast tracts of heath-grown 
common, down to the nauseating steamer. 

We bespeak their attention to a province in which—without 
any feature of scenery which can in the strictest sense be termed 
bold, and without an elevation that touches the line of a thousand 
feet above the sea—boldness is most wonderfully mimicked in the 
infinite variety of form which the kaleidoscope of a few miles’ re- 
moval creates. It is a region, too, in which, in support of that 
varied luxury of natural beauty, the number of equally varied 
conquests of man’s art, in buildings, which in their architecture 
and in their historical interest are nowhere surpassed in northern 
lands, crowds in with a strong springtide. Where else, above 
the latitude of Cologne, can we find a richer catalogue than 
that which starts with the traces of old Rome in Richborough, 
| Rutupie, famed in Juvenal) and Pevensey (probably the much- 
disputed Anderida) in Silchester—a city whose walls are still in 
being and its streets still traceable—and in the villa at Bignor? 
It takes up early Saxondom in Kits-Coty House, and then plunges 
deep into the Middle Ages with monuments of religion such 


* A Handbook for Travellers in Kent and Sussex. London: Murray. 
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as the cathedral churches of Canterbury, Winchester, Rochester, 
and Chichester—or those of almost cathedral size, and still in use 
in all or part of their structure, of Romsey, Christchurch, St. 
Cross, St. Mary Overie, New Shoreham, and Boxgrove—or 
ruins of religious houses and episcopal retreats at Battle, 
Bayham, Netley, St. Augustine, Malling, Farnham, and May- 
field—or fanes of Seog worship at Dover (perhaps of Roman 
date), Sompting, Worth, Barfreston, Hythe, Stone, Broadwater, 
Minster, Ringwood, Winchelsea, Etchingham, Arundel, Maid- 
stone—all different in style, size, and form, but all of especial 
interest to the student of antiquity. It boasts of the monu- 
ments of former military strength at Dover, Leeds, Allington, 
Tunbridge, Hastings, heme. shod Bodiam, and falls back 
upon the more quiet but still unsettled days when the lords 
and knights of the land maintained their dignity in manors still 

icturesque with all their incommodiousness, such as Ightam 

ote, and Hever, and Knole, and Cobham, and Penshurst, and 
Bramsbill, and Halnaker, and Danny, and Beddington. And 
there, finally, in the half-timbered granges and market towns 
with gables and quaint carved portals, a whole past chapter 
of civilization, of trade, and manufacture, crops up, which is now 
as thoroughly lost as the history of the men who built the 
cities which Cyril Graham unveiled in the deserts of Basan? 
Where, again, is there a district in which modern life more con- 
spicuously shows itself than here in cold, stately Petworth, and 
still morein cold, eccentric Goodwood, in modern-antique Arundel 
Castle, in the Grecian Grange and Italian Deepdene, and new 
Elizabethan Preston Hall; while the gasp of the million for air 
and life and health has reared a city in Brighton, and 
crowded towns on many another range of beach—Dover, and 
Ramsgate, and Hastings, and Bournemouth—and has revived old- 
world Tunbridge Wells as a very wilderness of villa and genteel 
cottage ? 

What, then, is the picturesque conformation of the district 
around which cluster so many associations dear to the true- 
hearted Englishman, and embodied in boastful folk-sayings, 
such as— 

The Vale of Homesdale, 
Never won, ne never shall— 


or in the bold apophthegm which dares assert that— 


When England wrings, or 
A Thanet sings? 


In answer to this inquiry, we would plant the stranger upon 
various successive heights, from which, as in a changing pano- 
rama, he might accumulate the idea of the variety of rural beauty 
offered by these four counties. We love a chalk down, and we 
therefore begin westward, among the hills—with their short, soft, 
fragrant herbage, theiroccasional beech woods, and clear streams— 
that circle Winchester. When their pure air has been enjoyed 
to satiety, to the southward is found an apparently endless 
tract of hill and dale—a veritable forest in Southern England, 
whose antiquity is attested by the number of years that it 
has borne the name of New Forest. After we have suffi- 
ciently drunk in the inland character of these wide glades, 
the Isle of Wight will, we suppose, claim the traveller’s atten- 
tion. There we leave him for awhile; for any attempt on our 
part to paint its scenery would carry this article long beyond its 
due dimensions. Working eastward into Sussex, we will make 
our first stand at the old camp upon the Trundle Hill, some five 
miles north of Chichester, hard over Goodwood race-course. To 
the south is a flat, rich country, wooded, but not so much as in 
other portions of the district—the huge needle of England’s 
second spire rising out of it. Northward, are seen broken 
ground, chalky soil, and frequent wood, though of no old date. 
But eastward, by Halnaker, and Bignor, and Arundel, there 
extends a treet which, in the lights and shades and colours 
which it yields to the picturesque eye of the traveller up and 
down its abrupt heights and through its groves, deserves the 
highest praise for its own style of beauty. This sort of country 
meets us over and over again in the region, and nowhere more 
frequently than in Surrey. ‘‘ Eastward Ho” again, and we take 
our stand upon the Brighton race-course, with that populous 
town at our feet and the much-abused Southdowns round us. 
Treeless they may be, except in their valleys; but with the man 
who does not find in their endless roll much quaint, but unques- 
tionable beauty, we will not argue. Specially we will not ask 
him to climb either Ditchling Beacon, or the hill of the Devil’s 
Dyke—one a few miles to the north-east, the other a few miles 
to the north-west of Brighton. From one and from the other a 
scene is visible, the salient features of which must impress them- 
selves on all who have eyes for outward nature. If we stand 
northward, we have to the right and left, and behind us, the 
close-packed conglomerations of the chalk hills, at this point 
rising to a height to which the steepness adds an imaginary 
amplitude. Below us sheer down, with hardly a few roods of 
transition ground, rolls to the north for miles and miles a broad 
sea of broken woody ground, without a real hill, but almost 
equally without a real flat. This a expanse appears from 
the height above to be one unbroken forest, varied here and 
there by the steeple of the village church, or the smoke from 
cottage and house. Skimming this lower ground, and nearly 
following the line of the Brighton Railway, we enter Surrey, 


and find ourselves upon the summit of the loftiest elevation in | 


that portion of England—Leith Hill—which has been measured 
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nearly one thousand feet above the sea. Bold in its form, and 
still clad with heather, Leith Hill in certain lights presents an 
almost mountain appearance from the low-lying region of wood- 
land that runs ye bom the Southdowns sheer to its base; and 
yet it is not, as the crow flies, much more than twenty miles from 
t'e southern portion of London, and from its top the dome of 
St. Paul’s may be descried. Otherwise, the view partakes of a 
variety equivalent to that which exists at the other points. The 
woodland sea, for instance, seen from the north, is very similar to 
what it appears from the Southdowns ; but its framework, instead 
of being the smooth, steep turf of the down, is the heather and 
the whortleberry, and the black soil of the moor. The extent of 
actually wild land in Surrey and the adjacent portion of Hants, 
varying from moor to furze-grown common, is indeed perfectly 
astonishing. Sometimes, as at Woking, it has been seized on 
for a cemetery, or at Aldershot for castra stativa; sometimes 
it is turned into a wood of Scotch fir; but, on the whole, there 
are still wide acres upon acres apparently unreclaimed, and we 
hope that no small proportion of them will still be left to 
posterity to give the gasping citizen some glimpses of God’s 
world in its unnurtured loveliness. 

Not many miles northward of Leith Hill a bluff-hill side 
looks to the west and south, to which we will at once trans- 

rt ourselves. This is the famous Box Hill, overhanging the 
valley which the Mole has scooped for itself through the North- 
down chain. On Box Hill is to be found the very perfection 
of chalk scenery. Nothing bolder in its forms—though on a 
small scale—can be conceived than the two deep parallel glens 
with which the hill runs sheer down to Mickleham, and the 
almost precipitous bastion with which it changes its aspect, 
clothed on the top and sides with thick evergreen groves of 
the box—here rising almost into the size of a small tree—and 
interspersed with the darker evergreen of the yew, of which a 
line-tracing further, on the half-height of the hill, indicates for 
many miles the famous “ Pilgrim’s road.” Beyond this hill the 
tumbled down is densely speckled with a wild growth of juniper. 
The sylvan district between Box Hill and Leith Hill is one 
continuous pleasure ground of parks and woods, of commons and 
meadows, thickly spread with timber of every kind of the most 
luxuriant growth—the whilome abode cok planting ground, 
indeed, of Sylva Evelyn himself; while across the valley of the 
Mole, the down range running westward in Norbury, with its 
beeches and yews, and in the high grounds of Ranmer Common, 
stretches on till it forms that Hogsback along which the tra- 
veller loiters, charmed with the view on one side and the other, 
till cheerful Guildford is reached. Beyond Guildford, again, 
the line of chalk resumes in the down land of Hants and Wilts. 
Eastward of Box Hill, the chain runs on continuous through 
North Kent, always presenting the same sharp, steep line to the 
south, skirting Maidstone to the north, pret, hee Canterbury 
as the similar hills encircle Winchester, and finally meeting the 
sea at Folkestone and Dover. South of the chalk range spreads 
for many a mile the Weald of Kent and Sussex—a tract of most 
uneven ground, of hills always graceful, sometimes bold, of running 
streams and of a luxuriance of self-grown timber which proves its 
claims to be the Anderida Sylva of the later Romans, the Andreds- 
Weald of the Saxons. The box-groves of Surrey are wanting here; 
but the oak, the beech, and the holly come up spontaneously, and 
the fir is gradually invading the higher heather-clad grounds. 
It is not many years since this portion of the island, near as it 
is to London, was almost inaccessible, from the deep clay of its 


_ soil. Lord Burleigh, indeed, who accompanied Queen Elizabeth 


in an adventurous progress through a portion of the Weald, 
described it as possessing ‘‘more wondrous rocks” (wherein he 
was mistalen) “and much worse ground than the Peak.” These 
times are now gone by; but the Weald is still in many respects 
an unspoilt district—although, strange to say, in the Middle 
Ages, and down even to a late date, while Dudley and Wolver- 
hampton were obscure names, the forges of Kent and Sussex 
were all aglow with smelting and hammering the iron which the 
soil still yields, although it is not worth the while of any one to 
work it. The heavy rails which run round St. Paul's were the 
last great work which came out of those furnaces; and then the 
discovery of the coal-fields of Wales and Staffordshire gave 
them their death-blow, leaving the country dotted with “ forge” 
and “furnace” farms, and deep holes now filled with tangled 
underwood, from which the ore was brought. Still more strange, 
while Bradford was still the little local centre of a wild hill tract 
in pastoral Yorkshire, the “grey-cloths of Kent” kept many a 
loom at work in the homesteads of Tenterden and Biddenden 
and Cranbrook—and all the other little medieval towns that dot 
the Weald with their carved bargeboards and richly moulded 
beams. This trade, too, died away, and the chief industry of 
the region is now the uncertain culture of the hop—grateful to 
the tourist, hazardous to the enterpriser, and yet, both in the 
breadth of its own cultivation and the contingent one of the 
woodland, bound up with a region which suffers from the evils of 
a production peculiar to itself, and therefore neither aided nor 
appreciated by the rest of the country. 

Here we pause in our survey. The remainder of Kent—putting 
the rich marsh-land by the sea out of the question—offers a 
repetition of the same scenery as the other three counties. What 
we have said is enough to show that Mr. Murray, in giving so early 
a place in his series of Handbooks of the English counties to the 
four South-eastern ones, has acted wisely. The works themselves 


fully sustain the high character of the Continental Handbooks. 
The general recapitulations are clear, vigorous, and amusing, and 
the special department interweaves anecdote, history, and minute 
description into that skein of readable literature which dis- 
tinguishes all Mr. Murray’s series, and has made the world 
forswear its general condemnation of Guide-books. The archi- 
tectural notices (among which we may single out those of Can- 
terbury and Winchester Cathedrals) are, in particular, technically 
accurate without dryness or pedantry ; while the facts are “posted 
up” to such late events as the reopening of a church in Sense 
in 1857, memorable for the main promoter of the work having 
been a clergyman who began to bestir himself to restore his 
Church when pastacentury old. On one point, indeed, we must 
be allowed to throw out a doubt. We are far from satisfied that 
the itinerary plan is suited for a Home Handbook. An English- 
man on the Continent is a traveller; and he generally wishes 
to be told how best to get from place to place. In England, 
on the contrary, he is an inhabitant—a tourist, no doubt, occa- 
sionally—but habitually a dweller. The purchasers of Mr. 
Murray’s Home Handbooks will probably be found among the 
squires and the incumbents of the respective counties far more 
than among the summer visitors at Ramsgate, Hastings, Tun- 
bridge Wells, or Southampton; and these stationary readers 
of the work will, we fear, be often put out at having to stop and 
turn from page to page of the volumes because the parish adja- 
cent to themselves happens to be on another line of tudeane 
route. Besides, in these Handbooks of the English counties, we 
look to get the models in miniature of future county histories. 
such as they will be when pedigrees shall not be all in all by t! 
side of nature, and of man’s art in buildings and in monuments. 
But they will not be the models we wish for, if the itinerary, in 
lieu of the topographical, arrangement be adhered to. We 
strongly urge upon Mr. Murray to consider whether, in his 
future English volumes, he cannot describe the successive 
counties by their districts, rather than by self-invented routes. 
We believe that they would gain by the change alike in intrinsic 
merit and in general popularity. 


DAVENPORT DUNN* 


R. LEVER in his last novel comes so much nearer to the 
level of his earlier stories than is the good fortune of some 
more eminent writers, that we might fancy there was some- 
thing peculiarly easy in making up the style of story in which he 
excels. But the extreme badness of the Fortunes of Glencore, 
which he wrote two or three years ago, proves that, if he is 
much better in Davenport Dunn, it is because he has taken more 
pains or hit on ahappier subject. It is true that there is not the 
rollicking fun in this new novel which there was in Harry Lorrequer 
and Charles O'Malley; but we cannot fairly expect rollicking 
fun for ever. There is a certain point at which novels of the 
Young Officer type must stop. Invention, when it has once 
made the biggest possible grey horse take the biggest possible 
stone wall, is at an end, pod memory cannot recollect more than 
a certain number of Irish drolleries. After he had exhausted the 
Young Officer novel, Mr. Lever took to describing raffish society 
and Brummagem nobles on the Continent. These were very 
dreary creations; but now he has got hold of a couple of villains 
that are new, and carry us along not unpleasantly. With their 
aid he has made a story, and Davenport Dunn is a very readable 
book of its sort. 

Mr. Lever knows what he can do, and he generally sticks to 
it. He can string together a considerable number of plausible 
improbabilities, and he can hit off a particular sort of villain or 
roguish person. In Davenport Dunn, the main villain is a com- 
bination of all the recent notorious financial cheats. He is an 
Irish amplification of Redpath, Sadleir, Colonel Waugh, and 
half a dozen others. There is nothing very original in selecting 
such a subject; and all the merit is in the handling. Now, Mr. 
Lever is a man of great ideas. If he doesa thing he always does 
it on the biggest available scale. Davenport Dunn meets 
Rothschild in the garden of an Italian villa, and settles the fate 
of a few German Princé, besides arranging for some plums out 
of neighbouring despots. He bounds back to Ireland, and in 
order to patch up his credit, first produces and then triumphant! 
overcomes a run on a joint-stock bank which he has set up. He 
goes over to England, and informs the Premier that he will 
et the Government unless he is made a peer. The Minister— 
who, we are shocked to say, is evidently meant for Lord 
Palmerston—yields to bullying, and promises a peerage. This 
is pretty well; but Mr. Lever knows that it is not only the 
great results, but the furniture, the daily decoration, of success 
that strikes the reader. He revels in describing what Dunn 
gets provided for him wherever he goes. When he travels, 
it is either by a special train or with six posters, or in a 
curious sort of private coupé, which appears to be ready 
for him whenever he likes to travel, and which contains every 
known contrivance of luxury, and is lit up with countless wax 
candles. It is needless tosay that Dunn never goes to bed, but is 
always answering letters all night. But besides being thus magni- 
ficent in his creation, Mr. Lever is also able to add a local 
colouring, and introduces, with some effect, a very old, broken- 
down Irish shopkeeper, living in the strictest retirement, .who is 


* Davenport Dunn. By Charles Lever. London: Chapman and Hall. 1859. 
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Dunn's father, and who is wrapt up in the thought that his son’s 
prosperity enables him to gratify many old grudges that he has 
cherished for nearly a century against families whom Davenport 
manages to extinguish or ruin. 

It is not easy to wind up the career of a big speculator. 
Merely to introduce a financial crisis would at once be tame and 
would require more of arithmetic than is pleasant in a novel. 
Morality, on the other hand, forbids the novelist to let the rogue 
get off altogether, and flourish, as many villains do flourish, in 
wealth and happiness to the end of their days. Mr. Lever 
gets out of the difficulty ingeniously. He makes his other 
villain go in the same train with Dunn, and clamber along the 
tops of the carriages when in a dark cutting. He thus gets to 
Dunn’s wonderful coupé, insinuates himself at the window, and 
then and there breaks Dunn’s head with a thick stick. So 
Dunn is got rid of, and the story can come to an end. This 
other villain is an eminent Leg, and is the reali success 
of the book. There is nothing that novel readers like better than 
an account of a new sort of immorality put in a moral way. The 
history of a Leg is quite a fresh field. We are pleased to hear 
the adventures of this man—how he cheats and has cheated, how 
he bullies and gulls a young sprig of nobility that admires him, 
how he invents cunning schemes for robbing Continental gamblers 
by bringing over an English borse of which he alone knows the 
merits. There is plenty of incident got out of the Leg’s adven- 
tures. He is always shooting somebody, or putting on false 
whiskers, or inventing a new way of cheating at cards. And he, 
too, las a contrast to set him off. He has bred up a daughter 
in ignorance of her parentage, and gone to an expense of ten 
thousand pounds on her schooling. The consequence is, she is 
generally thought a princess in disguise, and is wondrously ac- 
complished, elegant, and haughty. The sprig of nobility is 
entrapped into a marriage with her ; but she is not amiable as a 
wife, and, in fact, behaves to him as a fashionable milliner would 
behave to a person whom she might wish out of her shop. She 
finally informs him that “the compact is at end,” to which he 
replies that he is delighted ‘“ his marriage is scratched.” The lady 
retires to America with her father, the Leg, who has incurred 
the comparatively light punishment of six months’ imprisonment 
for his attack on Dunn; and so both villains are brought to a 
convenient and suitable end. 


If Mr. Lever sticks to what he can do, he also avoids what 
he cannot do. There is very little morality in Davenport 
Dunn, and still less sentimentalism. The moral of the tale 
simply consists in giving us vaguely to understand that the ad- 
ventures of the two adventurers are of the wrong sort. Ina 
general kind of way, speculation is discountenanced and honesty 
on the Turf recommended. A young officer on a grey horse 
is a good man according to Mr. Lever's simple code, and a 
sharp Turf practitioner on a bay horse is a bad man. He lvoks 
at morals as common men who like common things look at them. 
We can fancy how some writers would have blasted Dunn with 
big epithets, or mourned over his fall, or shown how, in a higher 
sense, he was allright. But Mr. Lever has no taste for casuistical 
morality. With him, a gon | man who can ride well is a 
hero—he is to win everything, and have an easy conscience, and 
marry the pretty girl. The ungentlemanly man and the bad 
rider are to be used as foils—to be discredited and jilted or re- 
jected. This is the way of the world, and Mr. Lever is quite 
satisfied with it. We do not like his work the less because we 
find no sermonizing in him ; and his freedom from sentimentalism 
is almost surprising. He seems in this last novel to ap- 
peal tacitly to his readers, and asks them candidly whether 
they are not tired of the monotonous love-making to 
which he used to condemn his earlier heroes. He gets over 
the good people and their appropriate wooings with marvellous 
rapidity in Davenport Dunn. There is the usual Irish young 
lady, last descendant of endless Irish ancestors, and she is 
beloved by and finally marries the usual officer. But the young 
lady is allowed the smallest possible space, and she and her lover 
scarcely intervene until the end of the story. The scene is then 
laid in the Crimea. The officer is represented in a spirited 
illustration as going through one of the dd familiar performances, 
and is sabring ten or twelve Russians while seated on a horse 
that disdains to have any one of his four legs on the ground. 
The young lady, who turns up there rather unexpectedly, leads in 

rson the British army to the charge, and then retires to a 
Rospitel, where she finds her lover and avows her love. He 
naturally comes at once into a peerage which has been wrongfully 
kept out of his family since the time of Edward the Second, and 
which is accompanied by any amount of English landed property. 
The lovers are, therefore, satisfactorily provided for—and when 
both lovers and villains have got what intelligent readers would 
wish them to have respectively, the novelist feels he has done 
his duty. Davenport Dunn is certainly not a very high style of 
novel, but its author may have the comfort of reflecting that, 
after his fashion, he has done his duty very tolerably well. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
Noews-Agont, on the day of publication. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 181, APRIL 16, 1859:— 
The House of Commons and its Leaders. 
The Italian Question. Election Prospects. 
Sir John Lawrence’s Return. The Judgment of Paris. 
Sir Baldwin Walker’s Report. 
Lord Stanley on Foresight. |§ Mr. Bright among his “Order.” 


French and English Logic. 
Excelsior. | The Oxford Examination Statutes. 
The Ballot. The Art of Dining. 
British Institution and Portland Gallery. Five Acts in Verse. 


The Probable Fall in the Value of Gold. 
Burgon’s Life of Tytler. Six Years in Russia. 
The Earth we Inhabit. Thierry’s History of the Tiers Etat. 
Concert-Pitch. Lost and Won. 


In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d, each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 
II. 20s. 6d. 23s. 6d. 


” ” ” 6d ” 

IIL. » 16s. Od. 198. Od 
» 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
16s. Od. 19s. Od. 


Cases for Binding, price 2s. 
Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
LAST WEEKS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 
On EASTER MONDAY, April 25th, and ao week, will be presented Shak- 
’s Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at Seven o'clock. 
Hing Henry, Mr. C. Kran ; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kgan, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SIXTH SEASON, 1859-60.— 

The NEW SEASON will commence on MONDAY, MAY 2nd, with aGRAND 

MILITARY MUSICAL FETE on tae HANDEL ORCHESTLHA, commemorative of 
the SUPPRESSION of the INDIAN REBELLION. 

Season Tickets, available to April 30th, 1860, will be ready for issue on and after 
Thursday next, on the following terms :— 

I. Two Guineas each for Adults, and One Guinea for Children under Twelve, 
These Tickets will admit the holder— 

To the Opening Military Concert of the 2nd of May, 

To the Three Flower Shows, 

To the Upera and other Concerts, 

To the Performances by the Voeal Association, Mr. Leslie’s Choir, the Metro- 
politan Schools, Choral Society, &c. 

To the Grand Full Rehearsal of the Handel Commemoration on Saturday, the 
18th of June, and on all occasions on which the Palace is open to the Public, 
excepting only the !’erfurmances of the Handel Festival. 

Il, One Guinea each for Adults, and Half-a-Guinea for Children under Twelve. 
These Tickets will admit the holder— 

On all occasions when the price of admission is under Five Shillings. When 
the price of admission to an entertainment is Five Shillings or upwards, the 
Season Ticket-holder will be admitted on a uniform payment of Half-a- 
Crown; or if a Child under Twelve, of One Shilling, But these Tickets will 
not admit to the Rehearsal or Performances of the Handel Festival. 

The above modifications in the issue of the Guinea Season Tickets are adopted 
the Directors with confi that they will meet the general approval of the Sub- 
scribers and the Public, as well as secure some remuneration to the Shareholders. 

Hitherto a limited number of days in each year has been reserved from these Tickets 
for special occasions. By the arrangement now adopted, this restriction is abolis' 
and the Guinea Tickets will be admitted on all occasions throughout the year (exce 
the Rehearsal and Performances of the Handel Festival), but subject to the payment 
of an extra 2s. 6d. upon Féte days when the admission is 5s. or upwards. 

The Printed Programme of the Season may be had at the Crystal Palace; at 2, 
Exeter Hall; and at the usual Agents. 


C4 KISTY’S MINS! KELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 

EASTER HOLIDAYS.—EXTRA PERFORMANCE on EASTER MONDAY.— 
Open every Night at Eight, and the usual Day Performance every Saturday Afternoon 
at Three.—Stalls, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery,1s. Tickets and Places may be 
secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


YASTER HUOLIDAYS.—SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
The Museum, Art Library, and Drawing Schools, will be open FREE every 

Morning and Evening from Monday, 25th, to Saturday, 30th April, both days inclusive, 

Daytime, from Ten till Six; Evening, from Seven till Ten. 

Ky Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


R. CHARLES DICKENS will READ, at SI. MARTIN’S 
HALL, Long-acre, on Easter Monday, THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS 
AT THE HOLLY TREE INN, and MRS, GAMP; on Easter os THE POOR 
TRAVELLER, MRS. GAMP, and THE TRIAL FRUM PICKWICK. The Doors 
will be opened for each Reading at Seven; the Reading will c at Eight. 
Places for each Keading—Stalis (Numbered and Keserved), 4s.; Centre Areas and 
Balconies, 2s.; Back Seats, 1s. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s, 
Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. 
J. SCOTT, Esq., A.M., of OWEN’S COLLEGE 
‘A« MANCHESTER, will deliver TWO LECTURES at the MARYLEBONE 
INSTITUTION, Edward-street, Portman-square, on the Afternoons of FRIDAY, 
April 29th, and TUESDAY, May 3rd. 
Subject—The Revival of Letters and its Influences. 
THE AGE OF THOMAS OF SARZANA., 
THE AGE OF ERASMUS. 
THE OLD AGE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
The Lectures will commence at Three o’clock. 
Tickets for the Two Lectures, 5s. each, may be obtained at the Library of the 
Institution ; of Messrs, Warren Hall and Co., 10, Cambridge-terrace, Camden-town ; 
or of Messrs. Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G:S., will give a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application of the Science to 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, MINING, and AGRICULTURE, The Lectures 
will commence on May 4th, at Nine o’clock. They will be 
tinued on each succeeding Fi y and Wednesday at the same hour. Fee, £1 1s, 
R, W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 
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XFORD OR THE ARMY.--A CLERGYMAN who receives 
the Sons of Noblemen and Gentleman as PUPILS, will have a VACANCY at 
EASTER, Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum.—Address, M. A., Almondsbury, near Bristol. 


AILY TUTOR.—A GRADUATE (B.A.) of London University, 
of several years’ e ience in Tuition, having part of his time disen 
desires an ENGAGEMENT as above. He instructs in the Latin and Greek Classics, 
Mathematics, French, Drawing, and general English. Satisfactory Testimonials from 
families in which the "Advertiser has and is at present engaged. Terms for two 
hours daily, £1 1s. per week.—Address 8, W., AGar’s Cizcutatina Liprary, Park- 

street, Camden-town, N.W. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON.—The 
OFFICE of PRINCIPAL in this Institution will become VACANT in JUNE 
NEXT by the retirement of Dr. Carpgnrer, and the Council are prepared to receive 
Applications and Testimonials from Gentlemen disposed to undertake the duties of that 
office. University Hall was established, at a Meeting of English Presbyterians to Com- 
memorate the passing of the Dissenters’ ooiees Act, for the residence of Students of 
University Colle ee, London, under the su ofa t Principal. 
Applications, by letter only, to be forwarded to the Honorary Secretary of the Hall, 
on or before the 3rd of May. 


15th April, 1859, F. MANNING NEEDHAM, Honorary Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—MISS PARRY 
The EASTER TERM for the College and en sep A Class will OPEN on MAY 2nd. 
Prospectuses with full particulars may be ob tion to Mrs, WILLIAMS 
at the College Office. Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 
* 67 and 68, Harley-street, W. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—This SCHOOL will be 
REMOVED in JUNE NEXT toa large and handsome building, on a remark- 
~ healthy site, adjoining Woodhouse Moor, and surrounded by above six acres of 
ay-ground. The Head Master (the Rev A. Barry, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
bal lege, Cambridge) will then be enabled to receive Boarders into his house yr | 
the school. Terms 60 Guineas per Annum, including all expenses except the Sch 
Fees, which for foundationers are Six Guineas, for non-foundationers Sixteen Guineas 
perannum, The School re-opens early in August next. Immediate application is 
requested to the Rev. A. Barxy, Grammar School, Leeds. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—BEMBRIDGE.—TO BE LET, Furnished 
or Unfurnished, for a Term of Years, at a Moderate Rent, a TEN-ROOMED 
HOUSE, Coach-house and Stable, Kitchen Garden and 1} Acre of Land, small Con- 
servatory and Green-house, beautifully situated in the village of Bemb ridge. For 
further particulars, inquire of C. Kn1GHt, House and Estate Agent, 1, Pier-street, Ryde. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING, to receive the Council’s Report, and to distribute the amount sub- 

scribed for the purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the NEW THEATRE 

RUYAL ADELPHI, on TUESDAY, the 26th instant, at Half-past Eleven for Twelve 
o'clock, the Right Hon. Lord MON TEAGLE, President, in the Chair. 

he receipt for the current year will procure admi for bers and friends. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, *} Hon. Sect. 


T A MEETING of several of the personal and professional 
FRIENDS of the late Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. LORD LYONS, G.C.B., 
&c. &c., for the purpose of testifying their sense of regard and esteem, it was resolved— 
- That a Subscription be raised in order to place a Tablet or other suitable Monu- 
— to his Memory in St, Paul’s Cathedral or elsewhere, as may be hereafter deter- 
ined upon.” 
It was farther resolved—“ That the Subscription of each person should not exceed 
the sum of Five Pounds.” 


Subscriptions will be received b 
Messrs GOSLING, Bankers ; 


Messrs. CHARD, Nav ge 

Messrs, HALLE’ TT, avy Agents; 

Messrs. WOODHEAD, Navy its; and 

Captain the Hon. F. EGERTO} b } Hon. See. 
Bridgewater House, St. James’s, 


ANT OF MISSIONARIES FOR INDIA AND THE EAST. 
—THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL, in 
are of aresolution “to double the number of its European Missionaries in 
dia,” has already dispatched Five Clergymen, Graduates of Oxford and Cambrid 
to that country, and is anxious with as little delay as possible largely to increase t e 
number. By another resolution the Society stands oy ed “to found new, and 
strengthen eating Missions in the Presidential and ot rincipal cities of India; ¥ 
and it would = Midnapore, Patna, Allahabad, Lucknow, Bareilly, Lahore, 
Ahmedabad, and Bombay, as places to each of which it is desirous of sending at once 
an efficient staff of Missionaries and Schoolmasters. For the supply of men duly 
qualified to serve God in preaching the Gospel of His Blessed Son to the Heathen, not 
only in India, but also in China, Japan, and Borneo, the Society makes its solemn 
appeal to the younger Clergy to offer themselves for this great work of the Church of 
es ty = and Applications to be addressed to the Rev. Secretary, 79, Pall Mall, 
ndon, 
EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op _ 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liuerrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 
\ HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL and Forei, orcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts. 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS. 
Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


“SHILLING” KAZORKS Shave well for Twelve 


Months without Grinding. 
PPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
- MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who sae the Consumerin London, Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIA TREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen's TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, i in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 128, to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’e do. do., from £3 12s, to £80, 

Messrs, MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of pe and Price. 

A costly Book of Engravings, ‘with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 


IN BROTHERS, ent 08 sires, 02 ty, London, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON 
Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 
in entire efficiency. Bankers—Messrs. WiLL1ams, Dxacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, Sec. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802.—Two Hunprep Beps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, 
Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all of malignity, occurring in the 
— “ phan Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
ospital a’ 
FUN NDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. ae may by B oy to the Treasurers, 


Messrs. Hoare and C Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at Hospital. 
B42 AN OF DEPOSI 1844, 
3, siha MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by S 1 Agreement, >! be withdrawn without notice. 


The interest is payable in Jan and Ju’ 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


L O BE 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital One MiuxtoN, All Paid-up and Invested. 
DIRECTORS, 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, uty-Chairman, 
GEO. CARR GLYN, reasurer, 
William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. | Fowler Newsam, an 
William Dent, E } William Phillimore, 
J. W. Freshfield, F.R.S. w. 
John Bankes Friend d, Esq. 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. 


C. Plowden, Esq. 
| Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Wm, Tite, Esq., F.R.S, 
T. M. Weguelin, Bsq., MP. 
| Rd, Westmacott, Esq. F.R.S, 
| Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury, Esq. 


The following are examples of the Prorrrs accruing on Grose ParticrPaTiné 
Lirz Poxrcrss under the BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858 :— 


| Bonns applied— 
Age at | Original | Original | Complete 
Date of! Sum Annual Years | By by pay- 
Policy. | Insured. | Premium.) in force. Addition ment in 
| | to a Cash, 
£ 4.) £5. 
25 1000 |2192 #46 | 27:17 
35 1000 (2826! 6 | 7 $2 15 
4 | 100 |32150!' 6 || 7 
50 1000 1/4512 6 6 | 92 42 9 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at 
death equal to Ong Pounp Four Suitiines per Cent. per Annum on the Sum 
Insured for each of the completed years of the Policy; or, if taken as an ImmepiatTET 
Casn Payment, it is, at hem ages, considerably more than Owe Yrar’s 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and Rates of Life Premiums, whether 
with or without Profits, v economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
transacted. WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF CANADA, 
ISSUE OF SIX PER CENT. SECOND PREFERENCE CAPITAL, 

The Directors beg to give notice that authority has been obtained for the owe of 
£1,111,500 of Preference Capital to rank next in priority after the £2,000,000 of Pre- 
ference Debentures created in 1856 

Debentures of Twenty Years’ date will be issued at tu rate | of - for each £100 
Debenture to the Registered Proprietors of the Comp tock and to the 
Holders of the First Preference and the ordinary six — Cent. aestes of the 
Company, in the proportion of £100 for each £400 of capital held. 

Twenty per Cent. will be payable on Friday, the 6th May, and Ten per a on the 
Ist of each succeeding month, making the whole Ninety per Cent, to be paid by the 
Ist of December next. 

Persons desirous of paying the whole wed per Cent. at once, or at any period 
during the currency of the Instalments, will be entitled to Six per Cent. Interest on 
£100 from the date of such comple’ Pe, As soon as all the Instalments aré 
paid, the — Certificates be exchanged for Debentures with Interest 
Coupons attac 

Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned. 

All claims for allotment must be sent to him on a form (of which a copy has this 
day been sent to each Shareholder) not later than Monday, 2nd May. When the Claim 
for Allotment as in right of Debentures, the Bonds themselves must be presented at 
this Office on or before that Day. 

By order of the London 


Directors, 
21, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
April 20th, 1859. 
“ THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOwN.”—Launcet. 
ATENT CORN FLOUR—BROWN AND POLSON’S.— 
The most wholesome part of Indian Corn, a light Diet for daily use, and 
especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. Packets, 16 oz., 8d. 
PARIS CHOICE PERF UMERY. 


D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 


Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental Vinegar, Biixir, Dentifrice, 


&c. &c. &c., to be had of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country. 
Depdt for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Lycrprent Astuma, and Winter Cova, they are 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most deli 
female or the youngest child. 
Pre; and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s, 9d. each, by Toomas Kratrne, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail b: y all Druggists, 
EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
sented by Professors Taytor and Tomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospi 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perera, say, that “The finest oil A. bay = 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.”—Half-Pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul's Churchyard, an tae 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &c., CURED. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
4 denghier, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and 
pe, con’ 
remitting him six stamps,—Address, 0, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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32, Dover Street, Lonpoy, W., 
13th April, 1859. 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


GENTLEMEN, 
AM once more called upon, somewhat unexpectedly, to solicit 
a renewal of the high trust with which I have now been honoured at your hands 


uring a period of nearly seven years. 
The Ministers of the Crown had pro} to Parliament a Bill for the A dment 


Freeman, Rev. Philip, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Vicar of 
Thorverten, Devon. 

— John A., M.A., late Tutor and Senior Dean of Trinity College, Shillington 

tchin. 

Frere, R. Temple, Esq., M.A., F.R.C.P., Trinity College. 

Garden, Rev. Francis, M.A., St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 

Gifford, Hon. G. R., M.A., Caius College, Littleton Rectory, Chertsey. 

Goodwin, Rev. J., B.D., C. C. College, Rector of Lambourne, Romford. 

Gordon, Hon. Arthur, M.A., Trinity College. 


of the Representation of the People. By this Bill, the elective franchise would have 
been conferred for the first time upon almost every man in England qualified by pro- 
perty, education, or condition, to exercise it with independence and intelligence. ‘The 
reward of the franchise was held out to the working man who, by an investment to 
the amount of sixty pounds in a Savings Bank, should have given a guarantee to 
society of his industry and good conduct. The unjust and unreasonable distinctions 
which had so long prevailed between the occupiers of a house within, and a house 
without the limits of a represented Borough—between the rated tenant of a ten-pound 
house and the unrated resident in a furnished house, or in lodgings of ten times that 
value—between the gentleman possessed of £1000 or £5000 a-year, but having 
neither a county nor a borough qualification, and the cottager with a forty-shilling 
freehold, or the small shopkeeper in a ten-pound house. All these distinctions were 
obliterated; and perhaps a million of voters belonging to various grades among the 
middle classes of the people would have received the franchise. But the Bill con- 
tained a single clause, of which, indeed, many disapproved, and made no provision for 
a reduction in the Borough qualification; and upon these two objections, which might 
have been urged and enforced in Committee, if such had been the pleasure of the 
House, a Resolution of an unparliamentary and almost unprecedented character was 
proposed, and carried ; the Bill was defeated, and the Ministry compelled either to 
resign or to dissolve. 

The question, however, which the Constituencies of the Empire have now to deter- 
mine, is not whether that Bill was entitled to their approval in all its parts, nor 
whether the Resolution of Lord John Russell is to become the basis of another 
Reform Bill; but whether the Government of the Country is to be entrusted to the 
Ministers who now hold office, who enjoy the contidence of the Crown, and who are 
at the head of the most numerous, powerful, and united party in either House of 
Parliament ; or to the leaders of whichsoever of the three sections into which the 
jag meee is divided can succeed in outwitting or circumventing the other two, and 
in forming a Ministry ununited by any common principle, unrespected and untrusted 
by a majority either in Parliament or among the people, and unable to conduct the 
public business of the State, but upon tie sufferance of the many parties that will be 
opposed to them in the House of Commons. 

ut before we have done with the question of Reform, even for the present, let me 
ask you to consider well before you sanction an indefinite lowering of the Borough 
qualification, The extension of the franchise in Counties to all who pay a rent for a 
house of ten pounds, or for lodgings of twenty pounds a-year, is a safe and Conser- 
vative measure. It carries into effect the principle which I ventured to recommend 
to you in my addresses of 1857 and 1858, upon which the franchise should be conferred 
upon all among the middle classes entitled to it by property and education, and so 
enabled to exercise it with intelligence and independence. Many well known to us 
all, scattered up and down the country, now not enjoying, but every way worthy of 
the franchise, would, by this measure, become Electors. But before we begin to lower 
the Borough qualification, which I am far from saying is not to be attempted at all, 
the first question is, where are we to stup? At eight, or six, or five pounds, or at 
rated, or at household sut e? It is difficult to speak with accuracy upon these 
subjects; but it seems probable, upon the returns, that a five pound value franchise 
would create an entirely new class of voters between five and ten pounds, who would 
outnumber the voters of ten pounds and upwards; and as the Cities and Boroughs of 
England and Wales return an absolute majority of the House of Commons, this new 
and untried class of voters in towns of low degree, and of little or no property, might 
outweigh the whole remainder of the elective body throughout England, Scotland, 
and Ire! pg and so direct and control the exercise of the whole effective power of 

ta 


Yet, it is in order to rush forward upon this hazardous experiment, that a majority 
of the House of Commons have attempted the overthrow of the Ministry. 

It is for _ and the rest of the elective body to determine to whom you will entrust 
the task of settling this great question, and of carrying on the business of the country 
in these critical and eventful times. I, as an humble member of the Government, join 
in making this appeal to you, with hope and confidence. 

During the short period that the Ministry have been in power, the peace of Europa 
and the honour of England have been maintained; the rebellion in India has ceased, 
and the Government of more than a hundred millions of people has been placed upon a 
firm and permanent basis; our national defences have been strengthened; and our 
finances regulated and administered without any addition to the burthens of the 
State. Law reforms, more extensive and important than any that have yet been 
brought forward in our times, have been submitted to Parliament under the auspices 
of the present Ministers of the Crown. 

If it should be your pleasure again to elect me your representative, I will endeavour, 
to the best of my ability, to assist in the continuance, or the accomplishment of these 
Ee measures, and to deserve that favour and approval with which you have hitherto 

pleased to reward my humble efforts to do my duty to you, and to my country. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your faithtul and obliged servant, 
FITZ-ROY KELLY. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION.— 

Arrang ts are in prog for providing Conveyances for those Members of 

the Senate who wish to vote at the ensuing Election. Information will be furnished 

on application to the Chairman of Mr, Bgresrorp Horz’s London Committee, 
Trafalgar Hotel, Spring-gardens. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION.— 
The LONDON COMMITTEE for yaa Mr. BERESFORD HOPE’S Election 

SILS DAILY at the TRAFALGAR HOTEL, Cockspur-street. 

W. STIRLING, Esq., M.P., M.A., Trinity College, Chairman. 

Abercromby, Sir George S., Bart., M.A., Trinity College, 33, Grosvenor-street. 

Ainslie, Rev. George, M.A., Emmanuel College, Secretary of Church Building Society. 

Alderson, James, Esq.. M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke College, 17, Berkeley-square. 

Aldis, C. J. B., Esq., M.D., Trinity College, 1, Chester-terrace. 

Satie, 3. = . A., M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Rectory, Faken- 
ham, Norfolk. 

nay. Rev. H., B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Warden of St. Augustine's 

ollege, Canterbury. 

Bevan, J. J., —% 4 M.A., Trinity College, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Blakesley, Rev. J. W., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll., Vicar of Ware, Herts. 

Bromehead, Rev. W. C., M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, Curate of Windsor. 

Brookfield, Rev, W. H., M.A., Trinity College, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, Thistle Grove, Brompton. 

Brooks, W. Cunliffe, Fad. M.A., St. John’s, Manchester, 

Bruce, Lord Ernest, M.P., M.A., Trinity College. 

Burghley, Lord, M.P., M.A., St. John’s College. 

Butler, Rev. W. J., M.A., Trinity College, Banbury. 

Buxton, Charles, Esq., M.P., M.A., Trinity College. 

Cabell, W. L., Esq., ia. St. John’s College, Lincoln’s-inn, 

Cattley, W. E., Esq., M.A., Trinity College, 5, Clifton-place, Hyde-park, 

Cavendish, Lord Richard, M.A., Trinity College. 

Coleridge, A. D., Esq., M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 

Cook, E. R., M.A., Trinity Hall, 

Crespigny, Sir Claude de, Bart., M.A., Trinity College. 

Crick, Rev. Thomas, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, late Public 
Orator, Staplehurst, Kent. 

Dickinson, F, H., Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 

Dobson, Rev. W., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Principal of Cheltenham. 

Drary, Rev, B. H., M.A., Fellow of Caius College, one of the Masters of Harrow School, 

Edge, Rev. W. T., M.A., Emmanuel College, Vicar of Benenden, Kent. 

Edwards, Rev. B., M.A., St. John’s, Ashill Rectory, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. 

Farrer, Rev. F. W., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, one of the Masters of Harrow, 

Fenwick, Rev. J., B.D., Rector of Thurning, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

—_- — Dunnington, Esq., M.A., Christ’s College, 12, Westbourne-terrace, 

yde-park. 
Forbes, Jas. Stewart, Esq., M.A., Christ's College, 3, Fitzroy-square. 
‘orsyth, W., Esq., Q.C., late Fellow o! ty College, 3, Paper-building:, Temp!e, 
Freaks, A. W,, M.A, Trinity College. 


H d, W. Parker, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Pampisford Hall, reg ae eet 
Harness, Rev. William, M.A., Christ’s College, Incumbent of All Saints, Knightsbridge, 
Harrison, Rev. Henry, M.A., oo % bent of Kilndown, Kent. 
Hawker, E. J., Esq., M.A., Trinity College, 37, Cadogan-place, S.W. 
—_, ane. J. M., M.A., late Fellow and ‘Tutor of Trinity College, Vicar of Enfield 
iddlesex. 
Hemming, G. W., Esq., M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Hemsworth, Rev. A.K., M.A., Pembroke College, Rector of 
Hensley, Rev. L. M., M.A., Trinity College, Vicar of Hitchin. 
Hildyard, a James, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Ingoldsby, 
ancashire. 
Hoare, Henry, Esq., M.A., St. John’s oe. 
Hodson, Rev. G. _. M.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity College. 
—— ae. W. G., M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. 
Ingleby, C. Mansfield, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, South House, Gravesend. 
Isaacson, Rev. J. F., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Rector of 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
Kemp, W. F., Esq., M.A., St. John’s College. 
Kilmore and Elphin, Lord Bishop of, D.D., Trinity College. 
Lawrie, A. J. C., Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Atheneum. 
Lennard, Sir Thomas Barrett, Bart., M.A., St. Peter’s College, Belhus, Essex. 
Lindsay, the Right Hon. Lord, M.A., Trinity College, 21, Berkeley-square. 
Lindsay, Rev. Henry, jun., M.A., Trinity College, Idehill, Sevenoaks. 
Lockyer, Rev. E. L., M.A., Emmanuel Coilege, Rector of Westcott, Barton, Oxon. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. W. H., M.A., Trinity College, Hon, Canon of Worcester, 
Rector of Hagley, Worcestershire. 
Maine, H. S., Esq., LL.D., Trinity Hall, late Regius Professor of Civil Law. 
Manners, Lord John, M.P., M.A., Trinity College. 
Martin, Rev. G., D.D., St. John’s College, St. Bilward Vicarage, Camelford, 
ery H., B.D., formerly Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Canon Residentiary of 
t. Paul’s. 
——_ en, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Rector of 
uawtord, Essex. 
Merriman, Samuel W. J., Esq., M.D., Caius College, 3, Charles-street, Westbourne- 


terrace. 
Micklethwait, Rev. J. M., M.A., Magdalene College, Taverham, Norfolk. 
Middlemist, Rev. R., M.A., Christ’s College, one of the Masters of Harrow. 
Milnes, R. Monckton, Esq., M.P., M.A., Trinity College. 
Money, George Henry, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, 15, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Montague, Lord Robert, M.A., Trinity College. 
Moor, ow A. P., M.A., Trinity College, Sub-Warden of St. Augustine’s College 
Canterbury. 
Myers, Rev. C. J., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Flintham, Newark, 
Neville, Grenville K., Esq., M.A., Magdalene College, 
Neville, Rev. W. F., M.A., Magdalene College. 
Nelson, Rev. E. F., M.A., Trinity College, Wantage. 
Noel, Rev. Aug. W., M.A., Trinity College, Cropredy Vicarage, Banbury. 
Peile, Rev. T. W., D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Vicar of Luton, Bedfordshire. 
Platt, Sir T. J., M.A., Trinity, late one of the Barons of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 
Pope, Rev. George, M.A., Fellow of Sidney College, Mathematical Master of Norwich 
Grammar School. 
Prowett, C. G., Esq., M.A., Fellow of Caius College, 5, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
Rennie, John Keith, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Sidney, 56, Gloucester-terrace, 
Robertson, Rev. J. C., M.A., Trinity College, Canon of Canterbury. 
Rodwell, Hunter, Esq., Q.C., M.A., Trinity College, New-court, Temple. 
Sawyer, Rev. W. G., M.A., Trinity Hall, Wantage. 
Sedgwick, Rev. L., M.A., Trinity College. 
Simeockes, Rev. G. S., M.A., Trinity College, Hankerton, Malmesbury. 
Spring Rice, Hon. W. C., M.A., Trinity College. 
——_, -. John, B.D., late Fellow of Clare College, Vicar of Hockham, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 
Stamer, Rev. L. T., M.A., Trinity College, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Stapleton, Hon. and Rev. Sir F. J., Bart., M.A., Trinity Coll., Rector of Mereworth, Kent. 
Stephen, FitzJames, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
Tennant, Rev. W., M.A., Trinity College, Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
Thorp, Venerable T., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll., Archdeacon of Bristol. 
Trench, Very Rev. R. C., D.D., Trinity College, Dean of Westminster. 
Thring, Rev. Edw., M.A., King’s Coll, Head Master of Uppingham Grammar School, 
Tuck, Rev. R. T., M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 
Turing, Rev. J. R., M.A., Trinity College, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Rotherhithe. 
Turner, Thomas, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Venables, G. S., Esq., M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Vincent, Rev. Thomas, M.A., St. John’s College. 
Watson, C. Knight, Esq., M.A., Se 
Walters, Rev. J. T., M.A., St. John’s, tor of Freystrop. 
Webb, Rev. Benjamin, M.A., Trinity College, Incumbent of Sheen, Staffordshire. 
Wilkinson, Rev. W. F., B.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., 12, Harewood-square, 
Willis, Rev. Robert, M.A., late Fellow of Caius College, Jacksonian Professor. 
Willson, Anthony, Esq., M.P., M.A., Trinity College. 
Wordsworth, Rev. C., D.D., Trinity College, late Public Orator, Canon of Westminster. 
Wrench, Rev. J. G., LL.D., Trinity Hall, Rector of Salehurst, Sussex. 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, M.A. 4 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION.— 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE’S CAMBRIDGE COMMITTEE SITS DAILY 
at 18, Trinity-street. 
Rev. W. G. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll., PublicOrator, Chairman, 
Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Vicar of Horningsea, 
Rev. T. Brockelbank, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 
Rev. W. M. Campion, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s. 
Rev. J. Chapman, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Rector of Milton. 
Rev. E. M. Cope, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity. 
Rev. J. Cumming, M.A., F.R.S., Trinity, Professor of Chemistry. 
Rev. F. J. Durbin, M.A., Trinity College, Vicar of Hartson, Cambridgeshire, 
J. Dunn, Esq., M.A., St. John’s College. 
Rev. W. J. Edlin, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College. 
Rev, A. A. Ellis, M.A., Fellow and Junior Dean of Trinity. 
Rev. W. Emery, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi. 
N. M. Ferrers, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Caius College. 
Rev. N. V. Fowler, M.A., Fellow of Sidney College. 
Rev. H. T. Gibbins, M.A., Trinity College, Rector of Papworth Everard, 
Rev. J. Glover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College. 
Rev. John Grote, B.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
W. Parker Hamond, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Pampisford Hall, Cambridgeshire. 
E. G. Hancock, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
kev. J. F. Hardy, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College. 
Rev. H. M. Ingram, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College. 
Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Fame 
Rev. H. R. Luard,M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor o! 4 College, 
Rev. J. Martin, M.A., Vicar of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. C, Mathison, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trivit Satie. 
Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College. 
J. B. Mayor, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s “or. 
Rev. H. A. J. Monro, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity Col _~ 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. 
Rev. R. G. Peter, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 
tev. R. Phelps, D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex College. 
Rev. W. B. Pike, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Downing College. 
Rev. J. Power, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, and University Librarian, 
Hon. W. Proby, M.A., Trinity College. 
aw, % G. Searle, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Vicar of Oakington, Cam- 
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The nes De Hon, Sir J. Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D., Trinity Hall, Regius Professor of 


Rev. H. C, A. 4 M.A., Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College. 
Rev. W.H. Thompson, M.A., late Tutor of Trinity College, Regius Professor of Greek. 
Rev. C. Warren, "uA, Trinity College, Rector of Over. 
Rev.M. M. U. Wilkinson, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 
Rev. G. Williams, B.D., Fellow of King’s College. 
Rev. Robert Willis, M. ., late Fellow of Caius College, Jacksonian Professor. 
Rev. W. F. Witts, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 
Rev. A. Wolfe, M. “i Fellow and Tutor of Clare College. 
Rev. J. S. Wood, B. B.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s, 
Rev. aa M. CAMPION, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s ) 


N. PERRERS, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 


ius Coll 
Rev. W. "C. MaTiiuson, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of Colle; Honorary 
Rev. J. E, B. MA YOR, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
st Sohn’ 8 ve College, 
ROWNE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 


‘Christi 
Rev. W. F. M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Rev. A. WOLFE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, J 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 

AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SourHampron Srreet, STRAND, 
will happy to submit Designs for works of and 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, tric, uarry G also, for 

Mural Prices Tnformation forwarded, 
Ne EMILION CLARET, quite devoid of any tendency to 
7 a= r Dozen. EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s. per 

e CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-street. EsTaBLisHEp 1947. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest tt condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Licbig., and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


})PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high character, 
48s, per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
___Hewry Brerr and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


DURE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon. —PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any prive—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Hawry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


[ | NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, > without the addition of sugar or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, each, bottles 
and case included. Price Currents (free) by post. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. pozEN, rnctupEp. A Pint Sample 

of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tae Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tus Winxs or Sourn Araica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation. Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their vy 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly to 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied to a much less 
extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly as strong; that they are pure, 
wholesome, and perfectly free from adulteration ; ; indeed, consi ering the low price at 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lés. per an, or 30s. per dozen. 

TzeMs, CasH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross ¢ heques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 

James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 

YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 6 1b. bags 
at 2s. per Ib., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d. 


Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


|” S ELECTRO- SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the — are 
the only Sheffield makers ‘who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
8, 67 and 68, Kina Witutam-street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
stock of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzzN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 
Fiddle Double Lily 
Th Pattern, 


Pattern, . Pattern. 

12 Table Forks, eoumy 116 0 214 0 300 312 0 
12- Table Spoons, 1160 2140 300 313 0 
12 Dessert Forks 200 240 214 0 
12 DessertSpoons do .. 170 200 240 2140 
2 Sauce Ladles bg . 080 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 010 6 oll 013 0 
Salt (gilt bowls) 068 010 0 O12 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do. 
1 Pair S Tongs do, 844 8.2 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 16486 
1 Butter Knife 050 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle - 012 0 0160 0176 10900 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) ae - 0100 0150 0180 110 
Complete Service ............0+ £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s,; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ......cccccs00s 140 146 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers ... - 076 O11:0 O11 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto............ . 08 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 076 011 0 015 6 
One OS 030 040 060 

Complete Service ..............:0000 £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marrrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheflield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manutfi factory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 


Plskororrss. .—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


.—CRAMER, BEALE, and have every 
description, eae Beale, and Co., are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s N 
Patent.—201, Regent-s' 


iaDSONE BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron ads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is aabetused, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted — Bedding —} Furniture 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furnit 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by —HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, w. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public — and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inqu a wee — on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, is eiabled 
every description of PrixtinG on very Bis ~ 
with a large and choice assortment of Tyrxs, Stsam Parintinc 
Hypkravtic and other Pressgs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Sprciwgn Boox of Tyrss, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


HE DAILY NEWS—LONDON MORNING PAPER. _— 
scribers ae GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, . 


f-a-Year. Per Year. 
ale Cops wm £310 0 


Unstamped Copies supplied by all News Agents in the Country, at a ny! in- 
creased charge. Stamped Copies to be sent by Post will be forwarded from the » 
10, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, upon receipt of a Post-office Order, made 
payable to H. J. Lixcoux, Esq., “ Daily News” Office, London, 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The present rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value. 
Stnete Susscrrption, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Muprr’s Lrsrary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


T° AUTHORS PUBLISHING.— ADVICE to AUTHORS, 
INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the 
EFFICIENT PUBLICATION of Works of History, Science, Law, Divinity, Travel, 
and Fiction, intended for General Distribution or Private Circulation, sent post free 
to orders enclosing 12 stamps addressed to Messrs. Sacnpgrs, Ortxy, and Co., 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


IBRARY.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S LIBRARY 
is constantly supplied with all the NEWEST WORKS (English and Fy 
, Philosophy, Theology, Travels, Fiction, &, Surplus Copies at 
rices. —50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


a E FAVARGER.—“ Titania,”’ 3s. ; i, “La Fuite Galop,” 38. ; 
“La Brinvillienne,” 3s, 6d.; “Hilda,” 3s.; “Oberon,” 4s. ; artha,” 3s.; 
“ La Sonnambula Fantasia,” 3s. 6d. ‘—CRAMER, and Co., 201, 


Just published, 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE; with 
Remarks Digressive and Discursive. By 
London: Jonn Russe Suita, 36, Soho-square. 


THIRD EDITION.—THE GOLD QUESTION. 


R. COBDEN’S TRANSLATION OF M. CHEVALIER ON 
THE PROBABLE FALL IN THE VALUE OF GOLD. Price 5s., Demy 8vo. 
Third Edition. 
London: W. H. Surrm and Son. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
Manchester: A. IRELanp and Co. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 

Q* STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henny Smirz, 

F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“With a single exception, it is the only comprehensive book on stricture in the 

English language.”—Medical Circular, 


Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, Third Edition, with Additions, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE; with 
Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing 
tance of the Earlier Chapters of Genesis. By Joun H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon 
ir Colonie, Author of the “ Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy.” 
London: Harcnarp and Piccadilly. 
Now ready, in 9 Vols, 8vo, price £4 14s, 6d. cloth, 


M.A.; with Notice of Barrow’ Life and ‘Academical Times y W. Wuxwat, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Sold at the CamprrpGr Warenovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
and Co., Cambridge. 
To be had separately, price 12s. 
A TREATISE ON THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. By Isaac 
Bazrow, D.D. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
This day, in Feap., price 3s. 6d, cloth, 


UTH: a Chapter in Providence. By the Rev. Jonn 
Cummine, D.D., F E., Minister of the National Church, Crown- 


7 Also, by the same Author, 
LECTURES to YOUNG MEN, delivered on various occasions. 
In Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
CONSOLATIONS; or, Leaves from the Tree of Life. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. In Feap., 5s. cloth. 
Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Pa Paternoster-row. 
WORKS ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
R. BAIRD’S CYCLOPEDIA of the NATURAL SCIENCES. 
With numerous Engravings. 8vo, 12s, 6d. cloth. 
PROFESSOR BALFOUR’S MANUAL OF BOTANY. With 
numerous Engravings. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth. 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’ MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. With 
numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
MR. BRODERIP’S Z OOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 
London and Glasgow: Ricwarp Gerrrry and Co, 
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This day, Fifth Edition, 6s. 
O** THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: an Essay. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 
LEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPO. 
IN. By H. Muserave WixErys, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 
By the same Author, 
MANUAL or LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Second 
Edition, enlarged, 5s.—KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 7s. 6d. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s, 6d. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In 9 Vols., price 21s. cloth extra, 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Harrier 
Maztivzav. A complete edition, with all the Summaries, reprinted from the 
original Stereotypes. 
“All are equally remarkable for the yp ree and beauty of the style. The de- 
cartoons, whether of natural scenery or of domestic incident, are — by Callcott 
or by Wilkie, turned into poetry by a sister genius.’ "— Edinburgh 
London: Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
In 1 Vol., price 5s, each, cloth extra, 
WIFE AND THE WARD: a Story of Indian Life. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Mowry. 
2. HOLLYWOOD HALL: an English Tale of ans. By 
James Geant, Author of “The Romance oy War,” “ Philip Rollo,” &c. 
And on the 30th will be published, 
3. THE MAN OF FORTUNE: a Story of the Present Day. 
, ALBANY FonsianQve, jun., Esq., Author of “ How we are Govern 
London: Routteper, and 
Just published, Small Crown 8vo, price Eightpence, 
HE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 
AT BERLIN. By the Author of “ Likes and Dislikes.” 
London: James Nispet and Co., 21, Berners-street. 
In Crown 8vo (860 pages), price 12s. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1856. By Cuartes Duxe Yonex, 
“It om & for the first time, a really readable and compact summary of history, 
by right principles.” — Christian Remembrancer. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo-place. 
BURKE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
In 8vo (with Portraits and Biographical Notice), price 4s. 6d. 
EFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 1790. 
By the Right Hon, Epmunp Burxx, M.P. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
a: WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE. In 8 Vols., 


Just published, price 6d.; by Post, 7d. 
Tite UNIVERSITY: ITS NATURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 


REQUIREMENTS. An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
of Graduates of the University of St. Andrews. By Wiiiiam Linpsay 
Auzxanven, D.D., President of the Association. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Brack. 
The Third Edition is now ready, price 6s, 6d., 
RIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. A Tale ¢ of Roslyn School. 
By Frepexic W. Farrakz, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


“One of the most charming and touching of books it has ever been our lot to read.” 
—Titerary Gazette. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK ON | PAINTING, 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 
AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED: including Fresco, 
Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Colours, Miniature, Missal, and Painting 
on Pottery, Porcelain, Enamel, Glass, &e. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
ofthe Art, By Tomas J. GuLuIcx, Painter; and Joun Truss, F.S.A. 
*,* See Saturday Review, April 2nd, 1859, pp. 409, 410. 
Kent and Co, (late Bou), Fleet-street. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
In Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
OR, THE CONFICT OPINIONS. By 


Wirt. Smita, Author of “A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 


“Tt is long since we have met with a more remarkable or worthy book. Mr. Smith 
is |e ae thoughtful and suggestive. He has been entirely successful in carrying out 
to produce a volume, in reading which, a thoughtful man will often pause 

art his finger between the leaves, and muse upun what he has read. We judge that 
the book must have been written slowly, and at intervals, from its affluence of beau- 
tiful thought. No mind could have turned off such material with the quable flow 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents. 2 Vols. 


“The most ~~ of the series of Buckingham Papers, not _ from the nature 
of the matter, but from the closeness of the period to our own '—Spectator, 


IX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By An Enetisu Lavy. 2 Vols. 
“The extracts we have oe will afford some idea of the variety contained in 
these volumes, and the int ing nature of their contents, There is im 
addition a considerable amount of sathonsetian: connected with the social and eg 
institutions of Russia, the religion and character of the people, &c.”—. 


was. By Jutra Kavanacu. Price és. bound and 
illustrated, forming the Fourta Voiume of Hurst and STANDARD 
Lrprary of of Porutark Mopern Works. 


OODLEIG H. . yey the Author of “ Wildflower,” 
“One and Twenty,” &. 


GOOD TIME act By the Author of “‘ Mathew 
Paxton.” 3 Vols, 


“A novel that possesses very great merit. The story is honest and healthy,”—Press. 


IFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. By W.G. Wi1ts, Esq. 3 Vols. 
“A tale which has numerous beauties, is pervaded t by an inti- 
mate knowledge of the human heart.”— Dublin University Magazine. 


Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HAKSPEARE AND MEDICAL ASTROLOGY, 3. BRvcE, 
in NOTES AND QUERIES of April 23rd, price Fourpence. Sent e Stamps, 
Beut and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
A LECTURE ON LECTURES, delivered before the Membens 


of the Bradford Church of England Literary Institute, By the Rev. 
Kircan, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price 38s. 
(SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1859. This is the only work extant which gives the Genealogy of the 
Baronets as well as Peers. 
London: Harrrson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
Now complete, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) LANDED GENTRY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
__London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
This day, Post 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, price 5s, 
IN "ALGERIA. By Epwarp Vernon Harcourt. 
London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co, Hastings: Gzorce LinpRIpGR. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
HE FINE ARTS IN ITALY IN THEIR RELIGIOUS 
ASPECT. By Ars. Coguzret, Junior, Translated from the French by 
Epwarp and Emriy Hieersoy. 
London: E. T. Warrrretp, 178, Strand. 
STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 
LEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. In Two Parts. By DuGatp Stewart. With References, 


Heads, Synoptical Table of Contents, and Translations of the numerous Greek, Latin, 
and French Quotations, &e. By the Rev. G. N. Wrient, M.A. 


London: Writ1am Tree and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
THANKSGIVING HYMN—INDIA. 


HYMN for use in all Parish Churches and Cha NG foe the on 
SUNDAY, MAY Ist, being the day appointed for a THANKSGIVI 
SUPPRESSION of the INDIAN eREBELLION. Price 4s, per Hundred, 
*,* This Hymn has received the approval of many of the Bishops and — 
EARLY ORDERS ARE REQUESTED, 
J. H. and Jas. Parxer, 377, Strand, London. 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR, HENDERSON.—Now ready, 


EMOIR OF -THE REV. E. HENDERSON, D.D., Ph.D. 

By Tauris 8S. Henperson. Including his labours in Denmar Iceland, and 

Russia, in connexion with the British and Foreign Bible Society, and his Tutorship 
at Hoxton and Highbury Colleges, &e. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. cloth. 


London: and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
UTLER’S HUDIBRAS, with variorum Notes, selected prin- 
cipally from Grey and Nasa, a Biography, and a General Index. Edited by 
Hewry G. Bony. Post 8vo, with Thirty beauti ‘ul Woodeut cloth, 5s. 
Or, with the addition of — Copper-plate Portraits of celebrated 
Impostors, Enthusiasts, &. und up in 2 Vols. (on account of its thickness), 


cloth, li 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


of a stream. We know few works in which there may be found so many fine thonghts, 
lightbringing illustrations, and happy turns of expression, to invite the reader’s 
pencil.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, New and thoroughly Revised Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE MODERN 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, By Professor Demmuzr, of the Staff College, 
London: D. Nurr, 270, Strand ; 
Who has also recently published the following works ‘by the same Author, 


GERMAN READER. 12mo, cloth, 4s 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY WORKS BY THE REV. H. C. ADAMS. 

ATIN DELECTOS, adapted to the ) Arrangement of the Eton 


and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, with a Lexicon and Notes. Fifth 
d., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN EXE RCISES, adapted to the arrangement of the 
above. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement of the Rey. 
a eo s Grammar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. ith Thousand, 12mo, 


GREEK EXERCISES, ada lapted to to the arrangement of the Greek 
Delectus. 2nd Thousand. 12mo, el 


FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK, with Prolegomena, Notes, and 
References, for the use of Schools and Col Complete in 1 by 12mo, cloth, 
ve 9s, Or the Parts oe SOLN a MA HEW, 2nd Edition, 2s, 6d.; MARK, 


. 6d.; ST, LUKE, 2s.; 
London: D. Nort, 270, Strand. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR MAY.—Price 2s, 
(To be continued Fortnightly), 


OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including his Tour to the 

Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c., with large Additions and Notes by the Right Hon. 
Joun Witson Croker. The Second and most Complete Co opyright 
arranged and revised according to the Suggestions of Lor sy by the 
late Jouw Warient, Esq., with further additions by Mr. Croker. To be completed 
in 8 Vols., illustrated with upwards of Forty fine Engravings on Steel. Vol. V. 

*,* The public will now have for 16s, what was formerly published at £2, 

Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


BOHN’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERIES, FIRST ISSUE, MAY 1. 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, IN GREEK. Griesbach’ : at 
with the various Readings of Mill and Scholz at foot of page, an 
References in the margin; also a Critical Introduction and Chronological Tables, By ay 
AN EMINENT Scnotar. Third Edition, revised and corrected. ao rin' 
With two facsimiles of Greek Manuscripts. Post 8vo (650 pages), cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Or, bound up with a complete Greek and English Le 
(250 pages additional, making in all 900), 5s, 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN 
LITERATURE, comprising an Account of Rare, Curi 

ublished in England since the Invention of Printing; with 
Critical Notices and Prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged. yh, . 
Boun. = be completed in Eight Parts, forming 4 Vols. Post eva. 

‘ice 3s. 
7 «* The former Edition had within the last year become so scarce as to sell - 

auction for upwards of £7. The present will be a full and complete reprint, with ex- 
tensive Corrections and Additions, for £1 8s. 


Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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the Press, endl cherlly will bo published, 


MARY STUART. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


On 2nd May will be published, in cloth, price 24s,; half-bound russia, 308, 
VOL. II. of the RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Just published, 4to, cloth, price 24s, 
VOL. XVII. 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


CONTAINING 
WILLIAM PITT, by Lorp Macavtay, 
And bringing the Work down to the article “Prato.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


WORKS BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


I. 
22,000. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL; 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


It 
12,000, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF 
THE SAINTS. 
A SERIES OF et FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE 


RDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST OUT. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


Two Wa, One Guinea. 


TRUBNER AND co, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.” —SHaKsPEARB. 


The First Number, for the 30th April, 1859, price Twopence, of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Designed for the Instruction and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to 
assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the Day, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINS 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. In Three Books. 


Boox THE Finst.—Recattep To Lire. Carter Periop. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To BE WeattHY, aND | THE Poor Maw anp 


Piece or Crna. 
Occastonat Wanted, Found, | Trapz Sones: The Workhouse Nurse, 


The Blacksmith. 
Tae Crry or Eartuty Epey. Hauntep Lonpoy. 


Published also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 
ll, pagan ; also by Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


don, 
h Ma: 1859, Cuarizs Dickens will CEASE TO CONDUCT 
eriodical will 


On Sat 
« HOUSEHOLD W WOR be DISCONTINUED by him, and its 


partnership of Proprietors dissolved. 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
430 Octavo pages, 7s. 


HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK 


Is the work required by beginners, being also adapted to the most advanced 
I, A Practical French Reader, consisting of interesting Pieces. 
Il, A French and English Dictionary of the Words in the Reader. 
laries hrases Daily Use. 
lence and Syntax, exhibiting a Comparison between the Two Languages. 
V. French Lessons ilustrative of all the Idioms, 
VI. Progressive Colloquial Exercises. 
VII, French Conversations upon familiar and instructive dap meet 
VIL. English Selections to be Translated into French (with the assistance of Notes). 


“M. Havet’s popular ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most solid and practical 


all in one volume, lucidly arranged, and set forth with an intimate 
Knowledge’ of what is and what lish students of 
easy Eng! of French, 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 3s. 
NEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY SATIRE. 


SHOTS AT SHADOWS. 


A SATIRE: BUT— 
A POEM. 


By PROTEUS 


Saturda: One, a.m. The “House” is “up.” The Di Minores of the 
State. en. . . The Leader of the . The noble Author of 
the catching and crafty “device.” Reform Bill of a.v. “The Durham Letter. 
Vienna Con s. . . The be Belisarius of the State. 

The dowried Poet. The Repo: 

What is a “ Critic?’ The Atheneun. *Chorley—Dixon—Doran. 
— Household Wo.ds, and 
these, nelusion. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORKS. 


ROBERT MORNAY. 


A NOVEL. 
By MAX FERRER. 


1 Vol, Post Octavo, (Next week, 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, 


WITH SOME LONDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON, 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ A Journey due North,” &. 


1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s. [This day, 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES; 


AND WHAT WE MADE BY IT. 


Small Post 8vo, price 4s, [This day. 3 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols, I, and IL., price 40s, 
Eprrion. This day. 


THE WANDERER, 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Feap. 8vo, price 9s, 6d, 


Eprtion, This day, 
DAVENPORT DUNN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
In 1 thick Vol. Demy 8vo, with 44 Illustrations, price 23s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 


MR. WESTERTON’S NEW WORKS. 
Just ready, in 2 Vols, 


THE WIFE’S TEMPTATION, 


A TALE OF BELGRAVIA, 
By Mrs. CHALLICE, or “ The Sister of Charity,” &e. 


LADY MORGAN’S “LUXINIA, 


THE PROPHETESS,” A TALE OF INDIA. 


Revised and remodelled by the Author from her Story of “The Missionary,” 


EMILY MORTON. A TALE. 


WITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By CHARLES 


FIRESIDE ‘MELODIES, 


AND A LOVE DREAM. 
By SYLVAN, Author of “The Spirit of rr &e. 


CHARLES WESTERTON, HYDE PARK CORNER, 


London : Duuac and Co.; W. Attan; and Co. 


*,* WHO PUBLISHES FOR AUTHORS ON MODERATE TEEMS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRIAN ITALY, IN “ BENTLEY’S 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.” No.I. 8vo, 6s. 

“ An interesting and remarkable article, clearly written, by a man 
with much special knowledge and real ability. It ought to be read 
earefully by all who wish to form a clear judgment on the present crisis 
of foreign affairs.” —Hconomist. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By 
Mrs. Exuis, Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 8vo. With 
Portraits of the Mother of Napoleon, and of Henry IV. of France. 

[Next week. 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, and 
MONTENEGRO. With a Historical Sketch of the Rise and Fall 
of the Republic of Ragusa. By W. F. Winerte.p, M.A. of Oxford, 
M.D. of Pisan. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell,” “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[On Monday. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. To be 
completed in Six Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, Revised, with 
New _— and a Portrait to each Volume. 

[ Vol. I. on April 28th. 


THE STORY OF A LIFER: Passages in 
the History of a Lifer. By Onine Kexsz. 2 Vols. Post 8yo, 21s. 
With Six Illustrations by Hervieu. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH; or, 
. Street Life in St. Petersburgh. A New Edition in Crown 8vo, 
with an Illustration, price 5s. 


LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russetz, M.P. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d., with Portrait of Fox in his Youth. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By 
M. Guizor. Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. 


PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY. By Sypney, Lady Moreas, with Portrait and Illustra- 
tion. 14s, 


MY LIFE DURING THE GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Grace Exuior. 8vo, with Three 
Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


QUARTERLY SM, No. CCX., 
is published THIS DAY. 
I, Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, © V. Devonshire. 
IL. Scottish Minstrelsy. VL George the Third—Charles James 
nsen’s Chronology rd Bro’ w Reform, 
the Bil VIL. Foreign 


Jonny Murzay, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIL, 
is just published. 


I, Female Indust 


CONTENTS : 
ry. VI. Montenegro. 
II. Barth’s Discoveries in Africa. VIL. Sir F. Palgrave’s Normandy and 
Ill, Dr. rr on English 


Dictionaries, En 
IV. Life and Correspondence of Lord | VIII. Rifled Guns and Modern Tactics, 
Cornwallis. IX. Major Hodson’s Life. 
V. The West Indies, X. Ausir.a, France, and Italy. 
London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuanczs Brack. 
Just ready, in 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, 
LICE LITTLETON : a Tale. By Forester Frrz-Davip. 
ion: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
New Edition, in Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
HE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY BY THE CREATURE 
OF AN HOUR; or, Social Sub; discussed on By the 
Rev. C. GinpLEsTonE, M.A, Rector of Kingswinford, Staffords' 
London: Longman and Co.; and W. H. 


THE ENGLISH DINNER QUESTION AND THE ART OF DINING. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


OF DINING; or, How to Dine, 
hilosophically, and historically considered: based chiefly upon the “Physiologie 
du t” of Brillat-Savarin, By Lxonarp Francis Simpson, M.R.S.L. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF INDIA IN ENGLISH TYPE. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Map, price 12s, 


RIGINAL PAPERS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY | OF 
THE APPLICATION OF THE ROMAN ALPHABET TO THE 
GUAGES OF INDIA. Edited by Monrgx Wittrams, M.A. of the University 0 of 
Oxford; late Professor of Sanskrit in the East India College, Haileybury. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLEIE EDITION, 
OF MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, WITH THE MUSIC. 
In One Volume, Small 4to, price 12s, cloth, gilt edges; 
Also in Ten Numbers, to be had separately, price 1s. each, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. The only Complete and Copyright 
oe dl the People, containing both Music and Words of the entire Series of 124 
Tis 
*,* “Loneman and Co.’s People’s Edition,” price 12s., should be specified in all 


orders. 
In the press, uniform with the above, in Small 4to, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MOORE’S NATIONAL a with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments, edited by C. W. Guover. To be com ted in T 
Numbers, price 1s. each, No, L., price 1s., on May 31st. 
London: Lowexas, Brown, and Co., and Appison and Co. 
Manchester: H1wz and Appison. 


COMPLETION OF DR. TODD'S “ CYCLOPEDIA OF ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY.” 
Now ready, Parts LI. and LII. (Double Part) price 103. sewed; also Vol. V. 
(Supplementary Volume) with 487 Woodcuts, price 45s. 45s. cloth, 


HE CYCLOPEDIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Edited by Rosset B. Topp, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician to King’s College 
Hospital; late Professor of General and Morbid Anatomy i in King’s College, London. 

“The ‘ Cyclopedia of Anatomy and each; but subscribers are requested to 

Physiol is now complete in five perfect their sets without delay, as the 
large volumes, pp. 5350, illustrated with blishers cannot be answerab! e, beyond 
2853 Woodcuts. The Publishers of this a certain time, for the supplying of se iota 
important work have decided on offering Anew Prosrzctvs, descri 
and the contents of the 

had gratis of Messrs. Lonaman 
and of all Booksellers. 


complete sets in six volumes [Vol. IV. 
being divided into two Parts] bound in = 
+ rp at the price of Six Guineas per set. Co., 
The separate parts will still be sold at 5s. 
London : Loneman and Co.; and and Co. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 13,000, 
France, GerMaNy, SwitzeeLayD, Iraty, SPatn AND 
Porrvaat, Eaxet, Swepen, Norway, Dunmank, &c. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, printed for the 
convenience of those who are desirous of communicating I nformation to 
Travellers, is published Annually in May, and inserted in every copy of MURRAY’S 
CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS issued during the Season. 
As only a limited is allowed, given to those Advertisements which 
are more i d to Tourists. 
Advertisements must be sent to the Publisher So tay the 30th of April, accompanied 
with a remittance, or reference for payment in 
50, ALBEMARLE Strxzt, Lonpon, 
April 14th, 1859, 
PATRICK FRASER TYTLER. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, 9s. 
HE PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN: 
a Memoir of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, the “Historian of Scotlaad.” 
By his Friend, Rev. J. W. Burcon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Joun Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK BY LORD CAMPBELL, 
Now ready, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
HAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS CONSIDERED, 
in a Letter to J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. By Lord Campszut, LL.D., Chief 
Justice of England. 


By the same Author, 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from 
the , Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. Second Edi Vols. 
8vo, 

mi. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND oy toed 
OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till t! 
George the Fourth. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo, 60s, 
LIFE OF LORD BACON. Extracted from the above Work. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
oun Mcrray, Albemarle-street. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cnoate Savitt and Jaxes ALLon Epwarps, at their Omee,. 


4, Chandos-street, Covent- say in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davip Jonzs, of 9, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
Strand, in the same County.—A pril 23, 
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